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ADVENTURE 

500 CHILDREN SAVED 
FROM WAR 

Thrilling Journey Through a 
Minefield To Reach Them 

LITTLE WHITE GHOSTS 
OF BORDEAUX 

Once again the Save-thc-Childrcn 
Organisations have gone to the rescue 
while most of us were wondering what 
could be done. 

/: This time it was not merely a case 
o[ feeding and sheltering children in 
difficulties; but a ship .had to bo 
chartered and a captain and a crew 
found to risk their lives for hundreds of 
Spanish children threatened with the 
horrors of the Civil War. 

A Race Against Time 

They were in holiday camps in the 
north of Spain when war came creeping 
along, putting a barrage of shells and 
bombs between them and their homes. 
Their parents could not reach them ; 
the authorities were concentrating on 
how to kill men not how to save children, 
and so it was that the Save the Children 
Union in Geneva came to their rescue. 

At first it wits a heartbreaking 
obstacle race against time. Ship after 
ship was chartered and refused per¬ 
mission to sail, but at last Dr Christian 
Lange, Nobel Peace . prizewinner and 
President of the Save the Children 
Union, persuaded a Norwegian shipping 
company to allow, their tramp ship Ala 
to take the risk. 

The Ala’s ‘sailing orders were short 
and vague’; - they simply said ; " Proceed 
to a point, ten miles off Laredo. Effect 
a rendezvous with the French torpedo 
boat which will convoy you through the 
minefields. Embark the children and 
sful'for' Bordeaux," 

1 Packing the Ship 

While the children waited and waited, 
and the bombs burst nearer and nearer, 
the Ala battled with a fearful storm 
which delayed her 24 hours. . When she 
reached the rendezvous the French 
torpedo boat had gone, and, "having no 
wireless, the skipper could not ask what 
to do next. But lie knew flic children 
were waiting for him, and that was 
enough. "To Hanover with the mines,” 
lie ..said, "I’m going to save those' 
children or sink.” He gave the order to 
steer through the minefield to,Laredo, 
and the Ala got through. ' 

At Laredo the skipper slumped off 
the gangway calling, “ Where are those 
children ? ” They came swarming to 
him, and lie -packed them all over the 
ship, between decks, in the holds, even 
in the lifeboat. When every child was 
placed there were still a few square feet of 
deck left, and the skipper invited on 
board any refugees who liked to fill 


CAME BACK 

Three More Thankful 
Villages 

UNIQUE RECORD OF OUR 
COUNTRYSIDE 

The C N has received the good news 
that there are three more Thankful 
Villages to add to the list of 23 already 
published. 

It will be remembered that the Editor 
and his staff, in their Five-Years Tour 


WHO’LL BUY MY CALLER HERRIN’? 


them. There were 200 of these refugees 
and nearly 500 children on the Ala 
when she put out, packed beyond all 
rules of the sea except the one that 
says " Life must be saved at all costs,” 

On the second night the Ala reached 
Bordeaux, looking like a ship filled with 
white ghosts, for the Save the Children 
Fund had provided blankets and each 
child was wrapped like a swaddled baby. 

Each child was examined to make 
sure it was not suffering from infectious ■ 
disease, and after a rest of two days 
the children started a 400-milc train 
journey to the side of Spain which General 


of England, 


Franco’s war has not yet disturbed. 
There they arc to remain in various 
homes and institutions on the eastern 
coast till they can go home. 

This is the thrilling story of the latest 
adventure of the Save the Children 
Fund. Tiie C N once raised £5000 
for it, and if our readers would like to 
repeat the contribution in big or small 
sums nobody woidd be more delighted 
than the Editor. All who would like 
to help in the next job (and, alas, there 
arc only too many with the world as it 
is) may Send their share to the Fund at 
20 Gordon Square, London, WC 1. 


The Quacks in Their Cars 


T ’iir sword-swallower we have always 
with us, and lie is never so im- 
pr.essive as when doing his trick within 
a yard of us at a country fair. 

America has developed a new trade 
in swallowers of neon tubes, who thus 
advertise to the curious the interior of 
the human species. ■ - 1 

In America the travelling quacks need 
never tramp ; everywhere they go in 
tlicir cars. The amusing story is told 
that local drug stores have successfully 


discovered 23 villages 


invoked the law against these quacks. 
Thus defeated, the pitchmen (as they 
call such itinerant merchants) took 
revenge by denouncing patent medicines; 
upon which an association of patent- 
medicine sellers obtained a court injunc¬ 
tion against the pitchmen ! 

Further light on earning a living in 
America is afforded by the advertise¬ 
ment of the manager of a lady snake- 
charmer that he is selling razor blades 
while the lady is down with snake-bite. 


where all the men came back from the 
war ; the list of them appears in Arthur 
Mce’s Enchanted Land. No such- list 
has been made before, and until the 
publication of this book it was imagined 
that only one such village existed. Now 
wc know of 26, and tiro three new ones 
come from Kent, Notts, and Lancashire. 
Arkholme’s Roll of Honour 
The village of Arkliolme, in the Luno 
valley ten miles from Lancaster, is a 
remarkable ’case and easily heads the 
list of the 26 villages, for no fewer than 
59 men of the village served in the war 
and. every one came back. The fact is 
more astonishing because the population 
of the village is only about 300. 

Eight of the 59 Arkliolme men were 
village boys who had emigrated to New 
Zealand before the war and came over 
with the New Zealand forces. They are 
included in the village Roll of Honour. 
If we count only the 51 who went to 
the Front from home, this means that 
one in every six of Arkholme’s people 
went to the war. Arkliolme lias a church 
bell which has been ringing for 600 years; 
yet in all that time it can have liad no 
prouder memory than this. 

Seventeen Silver Inkstands 
The Nottingham village where all 
the men came back is Wysall, a village 
with a story of a thousand years and 
the splendid figure of a proud Tudor 
knight in its church. Proud lie would 
bo, this knight in liis armour, if he could 
know that from his old village 17 men 
went out ‘to tlic war and came home 
again. Wysall lias no Roll of Honour, 
but each man was presented with a 
silver inkstand on which was engraved 
his name and the words, "With grati¬ 
tude from Wysall for answering Duty’s 
call in the Great War.” 

The Kent village lies near Canterbury 
- on the edge of the Kent coal country ; 
it is Knowlton, and it is its pride that 
of the 39 people living there when the war 
broke out 12 went out in half a year. 
There is a beautiful memorial column 
to- them, but no Armistice Day service 
is held at it, for all the men came back. 
We are grateful to the rector (Rev 
H. F. E. Wigram) for sending us this 
information, which Arthur Mcc did not 
discover on his tour of Kent villages. 


TRAMP SHIP’S GREAT 


ALL THESE MEN 
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THE STORKS 
HAVE GONE 

End of Chapter One 

The storks have gone, Their 
summer, spent in the kindly sur¬ 
roundings of Kent, kindest • of the 
English counties, will be a pleasant 
recollection. 

The oncoming of the autumn gales 
was too much for them, and after a 
patient search for a winter resort they 
have left our shores. The restless urge 
of migration which so strangely comes 
on so many birds has carried them, as 
wo hope, to their ancestral home in 
North Africa. 

Their problem was to find the way. 
Most storks which spend their summer 
holidays in Europe lly south in large 
flocks, either through Turkey and 
Palestine or across Spain and over the 
Straits of Gibraltar, 'flic sea journey is 
short for them. But the Kentish 
storks, when they left England, had to • 
face the English Channel. We cannot 
wonder at tlicir perplexity. 

While hesitating they explored the 
southern coast very thoroughly for a 
taking-off place. All but one of the 19 
set out from North Kent on August 12, 
and were seen flying out to sea near 
Kingsdown. They turned back, stopped 
near Dover, . and spread themselves, 
over the coast from Hytlic to I.iltlc- 
hampton, settling for a time at Farlington 
Marshes near Cosham. . 

Will They Come Back ? 

Then they divided forces, 14 going 
to the Isle, of Wight and two to the 
playing-fields of Eton. Twelve of the 
Isle of Wight birds went afterwards on a 
flight of exploration as far as the Land’s 
End, and as late as the first week in 
October the main body was at Truro. 
Others preferred to stop at Bembridge, 
Isle of Wight, and one of them, to whom 
the, people about there gave the name of 
Eustace, seemed as if lie would like to 
settle. When the others went in 
October he stayed, and after two nights, 
absence persuaded another stork to 
come back with him. 

■But after the middle of October no 
news came to hand about them. They 
disappeared like ships that pass in the 
night, and it was probably that at 
night, by the light of the Hunter’s 
Moon, they passed across the waters in 
search of the sun. 

Will they come back ? Storks return 
to East Prussia, which lent England this 
flock, to Plolland and to Austria, but 
when they come northwards they fly 
in large companies. These split, up and 
find their European homes with a 
strange exactness. But they are mostly 
mature birds, fathers and mothers of 
families. The Kentish storks arc young, 
and if they reach Africa may stay a 
few years there. 

In any case, we arc told, the idea of 
this experiment is to discover facts 
about migration and not to encourage 
storks to live in England. 

SPAIN 

The Check on Franco 

As wc go to press Madrid is holding 
out and the check on General Franco’s 
advance continues. 

It is clear that the forces against him 
arc rising and that the Government is 
strengthening its position, though it is 
still too soon to predict tile issue. 

Meanwhile General Franco has re¬ 
ceived a tonic from Germany and Italy, 
who have recognised him as the ruler 
of Spain, an act to which the Spanish 
Government has replied with a powerful 
document declaring Franco a rebel and 
denouncing aggressor States who assist 
him. in destroying his own land. 

'flic state of Madrid is appalling, 
with famine threatening, old folk and 
children leaving, winter advancing, and 
a battle raging in the streets about the 
University, 


jfarewell 

To Sir Robert Kennedy, a friend 
of Cecil Rhodes, zvho has died at S3 

A lover of books, and a traveller 
in Spain, Turkey, Russia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Persia, and South America, he 
retired from the diplomatic service 24 
years ago, five doctors having declared 
that he had only a very little time to 
live. Sir Robert outlived all five. 

To Mr William Burk Tozvnend, 
who all his life loved singing 

After singing for Co years at Mount 
Zion Chapel at Pudsey, near Leeds, he 
has joined the Choir Invisible. 

2 ’o General Robert White, zvhose 
life has ended at 75 

In his younger days he played an 
exciting part in the miserable Jameson 
raid and in the South African War. lie 
played an honourable part in. the Great 
War, being twice wounded. In his 
later years he took a keen interest in 
boys, visited the Barnardo Homes every 
week, helped with the Big Brother 
Movement for placing English boys in 
Australia, and then, after travelling 
about the Empire, settled down to a 
quiet life in Richmond Park. He was the 
delight of his friends. In his last illness 
he wrote to one of them : 

1 have perhaps rejoiced too much in the 
glorious stream ami torrent of life. Travelling 
and the beautiful world [have filled my mind. 
Latterly especially there seemed no room for 
humdrum English days. Now I must learn 
to go slow. I have had a good innings. Now 
I live in atlases and biographies. 

To Mr J. T, O. Barnard, Servant of the 
Empire, zvho has passed aivay at 64 
He was a Public Servant in Burma 
and was chosen by Sir Harcourt Butler 
as the officer to suppress slavery and 
human sacrifice in a remote province 
there. The Naga tribesmen, unwilling 
to give up human sacrifice, proposed that 
if tlie Government wished to abolish it 
they should supply victims for one big 
final sacrifice. It was Mr Barnard who 
dealt with this situation. 

To Lord Joiccy, zvho passed aivay at 
Ford Castle in Northumberland, aged go 
He began life on his own account as a 
working boy; lie grew up to be the biggest 
coalowncr in the world, going into the 
business of his uncles who in His youth 
had an annual output from their col¬ 
lieries of a million tons of coal. All his 
working life he had been a Gladstonian 
Liberal, intellectually alert, physically 
robust, and full of friendliness. 


Back To the Farm Little News Reel 

Mr Clark Goes Home 


TWO BARS A DAY 

Driver Tom Clark of the L M S, who 
on successive days broke two world 
railway speed records, received a tele¬ 
gram at the close of his record run from 
Glasgow to Euston asking him to accept 
two bars of Rowntree’s chocolate each 
day for the rest of his driving life ! 

The reason for this acceptable gift 
was that this great driver’s only nourish¬ 
ment on'these record-making journeys 
consisted of two bars of chocolate. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 

There have been immense crowds in 
Lille at the funeral of M. Salcngro, the 
Cabinet Minister whose death has 
greatly stirred France. We pay our 
pennies and decide. for ourselves the 
size of the crowd : 

More than 100,000 people lined the 
route. Penny Paper 

Crozvds which must have numbered at 
least 300,000 attended the funeral. 

Twopenny Paper 


OUR POLICY IN EUROPE 

Mr Anthony Eden, our Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, has been laying down in a speech 
tlie conditions under which this country 
would feel compelled to go to war. 

We should be compelled, he said, to 
resist any attack on the independence of 
France and Belgium, but should never 
allow our force to be used for aggressive 
purposes or outside tlie spirit of the 
Covenant of the League. 


When Jean Batten flew non-stop from 
England to New Zealand the papers ivere 
full of her and all the zvorld applauded. 

When a New Zealand fanner, zvho 
wanted to get bach quickly for the shearing, 
completed the second direct solo flight from 
England to Nezv Zealand the news was 
tucked aivay in a corner. 

That is the way of the papers, yet to 
our mind, wonderful as was the first 
flight, there is more romance in the 
second. This.was no spectacular flight 
backed by the advertising departments 
of big business. Here is a farmer who 
really needed to get to New Zealand 
quickly to get on with his work. Mr 
Clark got into his plane in London, flew 
along in easy stages till he got to the 
dread Tasman Sea which the authorities 
begged Jean Batten not to cross, and 
then, as Joan did, took it in" his stride 
and arrived in New Zealand within easy 
reach of his farm just 20 days after he 
had left England, in good time for flic 
shearing. By boat it would iiavc taken 
him round about six weeks. 

We in our compact little island do not 
perhaps realise how flying lias changed 
the lives of folk who live in vast empty 
continents where distance or conditions 
were often overpowering till the aero¬ 
plane rose above them ; but this tale 
of the farmer hurrying back to bis farm 
is a good reminder of how people all over 
the world are popping in and out of 
planes, going shopping in them, taking 
the sick to hospital or the children to 
school, going visiting or exploring. To 
them the aeroplane has become as 
ordinary a tiling as the car. By no 
means all aeroplanes arc being misused 
for tlie ghastly purpose of dropping 
bombs on men, women, children, beasts, 
or buildings. 

THE PEOPLE TO THE KING 

And the King To the People 

On his visit to South Wales, hearing that an 
Open Letter to the King was being circulated, 
II is Majesty said lie wished to read it, and 
this is part of what he read : 

Today you will be visiting the towns and 
villages of our valley. It. is a stricken 
valley—a valley blighted by the dead hand 
of poverty. 

I11 these towns and villages of ours live, 
men zvho have been continuously unem¬ 
ployed for twelve and ten year periods, and 
young men zip to 23 zvho have been denied 
the chances of ever gelling a day's work. 
Our women grow prematurely old. The 
bodies of our children are stunted and frail. 
Our sons and daughters arc being driven 
away to find their bread where they can. 

I Vc would respectf ully ask your Majesty : 
IIozv can a suffering people believe talk of 
prosperity ? Will an impoverished people 
be able joyfully to celebrate your Majesty's 
Coronation ? 

The King, greatly moved by all ho 
saw, assured the people that lie would do 
what lie could, and it is believed that 
his visit will move the Government to 
more vigorous effort to lift up the heart 
of tiro suffering population of the De¬ 
pressed Areas. 

“ I would urge you not to lose heart,” 
said flic King in his telegram ; “ rest 
assured that your troubles will not bo 
forgotten.” 

THE KING'S ENGLAND 

Arthur Mee’s New Book of 
the Nation 

On sale today are the first four volumes 
of the Editor’s nezv survey of England's 
towns, cities, and villages : 

1. Enchanted Land 7s 6d 

Kent 10s Gd 

3. Warwickshire 7s Gd 

4. Lancashire 7s 6d 

Published by Ilodder & Stoughton and sold 
everywhere 


Princess Elizabeth and Princess Mar¬ 
garet Rose have lent their favourite 
dolls for the Blind Baffles Exhibition of 
Dolls. 

The LGC is going to floodlight more 
playgrounds for the children after dark. 

Since 1031 the South Wales area 
has ! lost over 90,000 people through 
migration. 

The recent Public Health Conference 
in London declared that the Litter Lout 
is Public Enemy Number One. 

The steamship Afghanistan arrived 
at Bristol last Saturday, having survived 
the gales owing to the cleverness of 
German and Dutch tugs which towed her 
2000 miles. 

Alp old nurse in the Fountain family 
of Hillingdon in Middlesex has died 
after bcing with the family for 77 years 

'Pile highest award in the Scout move' 
ment has been awarded to Sir Jeremiah 
Column, on whose coat the Chief Scout 
placed the Silver Wolf he himself , was 
wearing. 

The King has appointed a South 
African as Governor-General of South 
Africa ; he is Mr Patrick Duncan, and 
the appointment is historic because lie 
is the first South African to hold this 
high position. 


A BLOCK OF MARBLE AS BIG 
AS THE ABBEY 

A; block qf marble weighing a million 
tons was last Saturday blown from a 
mountain in the famous Carrara quarries, 
from which* Michael Angelo got his 
marble. 

It will give work for six years to about 
2000 workers, who will break up a mass 
about as big as Westminster Abbey, 
The preparation for the explosion 
lasted ■ seven months and a ton of 
explosive was used, 


Things Seen 

A dog climbing up to a horse-trough 
to drink. 

A Loudon lorry driver throwing a' 
bottle down in Yorkshire, leaving the 
broken glass in flic road. 

A London policeman solemnly accept¬ 
ing a sticky sweet from a child he piloted 
across the road. 

Raspberries ripening this week at 
Southwold in Sulfolk, one minute from 
the sea. 

The King, with tunc book in hand, 
among a group of singing folk in a social 
club at Rhynmey. 


Things Said 

It; is the proper function of the League 
to enable its members to abandon force, 
i Secretary of the League 

I like Play Centre because .the rooms 
arc warm. You can draw what you 
like. You can also read children’s 
cyclopodos. A boy to Mrs G. M. Trevelyan 
One week in Spain has produced more 
misery than years of inadequate govern¬ 
ment. " Lord Cecil 

Don’t cut down the trees in Leicester 
Square. If flowers arc wanted there 
is tlie bare expanse of Trafalgar Square 
close by. Public Gardens Association- 
Fanning emotion to govern a nation 
is dangerous ; anything one can do to 
lower emotion and enable people to 
think calmly is of value. Lord Allen ■ 
What is absurd and monstrous about 
war is that men who have no quarrel 
should be trained to murder one 
another. Mr Aldous Huxley 

Time devoted to making arms delays 
the ; time when we can improve the 
standard of life of our people. 

The Prime Minister 
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Beach Harvest • Book Characters Meet • A Windmill Painting 
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Yorkshire Windmill—Skidby Windmill, near Hull,?orms an attractive subject forayoung artist 
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A Stage Meeting—Jane Eyre calls on Eliznbeth Bonnot-of Pride and Prejudice. Plays from Alrminded Babies - Children of a Babies Home at 

the novels bv Charlotte Bronte and Jane Austen are being performed at two London theatres Inverness watch the passing of the Highland mail plane 
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something Millions at the Cross-Roads 

HOPE FOR INDIA'S UNTOUCHABLES 

And Something Will 

THE KING IN south wales At Last They May Enter the Temple 


FREE WIRELESS 
IN FLATS? 

A Case To Interest 
Thousands 


The cry of the Distressed Areas is 
hardly heard within the . soundproof 
walls of Downing Street. The King’s 
ears arc not deaf to it. 

He went down to Wales, as ho has 
been to other places where men struggle 
on beneath the black cloud of unem¬ 
ployment, to see for himself. lie saw, 
and summed up what lie saw and heard 
in one sentence, " Something ought to 
. be done.” Then, said the King again, 
“ Something must be done ” ; and yet 
again, " Something will be done.” 

. Something has been done already, for 
the King’s words released a spring of 
hope in a barren land. The gaunt men 
, and thinly-clad women who heard him 
smiled again, and cheered the gallant 
royal messenger of good tidings. 

A Scene of Desolation 

One scene from the King’s pilgrimage 
will be al ways imprinted on the memory 
of those who saw and heard. At DowJais 
ho stepped up to the top of a small 
mound, and, standing alone, looked at 
the scene of desolation, the overturned 
steel crucibles, the black furnace pits, 
the rusting chimneys, the piles of debris. 
He was silent and nobody approached 
him. The King was looking at flic 
tragedy that had come upon his people. 

That was the thought that came to 
him as ho stood there. It was reflected 
in his grave face. These were his people 
. who were the sufferers, Something must 
be done for them, and if his face was 
grave it was because his heart was heavy 
. lest the something should not be done 
quickly. The Government has been all 
too slow, but now, surely, something 
was to come. 

The King had not come among his 
people to leave doubt but to sow good 
■ cheer. There were many thousands to 
sec him besides those who were at 
desolate Dowlais. lie would be the first 
among them to put a good face on things. 

The Smiling King 

So he went among them with a smile. 
It was the smile they had looked for, 
the smile of the Prince of Wales who was 
now King of Wales. They smiled back 
as they looked. As lie passed he might 
have been the lamplighter touching the 
, lamps to brightness as lie went along. 

; lie had found misery ; he left behind 
him something as near gaiety as a 
Distressed Area can feel. 

The King had not come among them 
merely to speak a few kind words and 
receive respectful gratitude. That is 
not his way. He had with him in his 
train the -past Commissioner of the 
Distressed Areas, Mr Malcolm Stewart, 
who has . been very outspoken about 
their needs, and with him also was the 
Commissioner who succeeds him, as 
well as the District Commissioner for 
South Wales. He was determined to 
know all that was to be known, and. if 
; possible what there was to he done. 

The Land of His Fathers 

Soft was as a Special Envoy with the 
facts at his finger-ends that Edward the 
Eighth went to the Land of his Fathers. 
He saw for himself the distress. He 
talked to Service men, and turned back 
to greet an old lady of 92, who was in 
tears lest he should not see her. 

He saw a string of miners coming 
home sooty-faced from a mine. ITc had 
his car stopped by a hospital school 
because a crippled boy had written to 
Buckingham Palace asking that the 
car should bo slowed down as it passed 
so that the children might sec him. 

These are some of the things the King 
did in his long day. He found his 
people gloomy ; lie left them all smiles 
because lie had been to sec them. But 
the greatest thing he did was to convince 
them that something should be done, 
and something will be done. 


’“"There is a remarkable piece of news 
from India which gives much hope 
that at last something is likely to be done 
for the millions of Untouchables there. 

What lias happened is in connection 
with the rapidly growing movement 
among the Untouchables to break away 
from Hinduism toward Christianity. 
These unhappy sixty million people, 
whoso lives arc held to be lower than 
the beasts, arc Hindus by religion, but 
have made up their minds that Hinduism 
will not save them. They have famous 
leaders in Mr Gandhi and Dr Ambcdkar, 
but not even their powerful friendship 
has been of much avail, and the Un¬ 
touchables have of late been turning 
toward Christianity. 

What lias happened now is that the 
Maharajah of Travancorc lias issued a 
decree allowing the Untouchables to 
worship at the temples. For 17 years 
there has been an agitation for this 
freedom to enter the temples, and at last 
it has been crowned with success in the 
great State. 

Appeals For Help , 

This event follows the issuing in this 
country of an appeal by the Church 
Missionary Society for an emergency 
fund of ^25,000 in order to cope with the 
movement among the Untouchables. 
Here and in India the SOS has been 
sent out for help, and at the moment 
there is something like a traffic jam 
among India’s depressed classes. 

We have to go far back into history 
to understand how all this trouble 
began. The fair-skinned Aryans of the 
same stock as Europeans conquered the 
plains of the Indus and extended their 
dominion from the Himalayas to Capo 
Comorin. They found the dark-skinned 
aboriginal tribes occupying the land. 
The Aryans claimed a superior culture 
and religion and wished to conserve 
it from degradation. Caste, which in 
Sanskrit means the colour liar, was 
introduced. The problem was the same 
ns that of White and Black in Africa 
today. The Aborigines had the custom 
of eating carrion flesh and drinking 
Toddy, to which the Aryans objected, 
and ns the dark-skinned inhabitants 
refused to give these up they were put 
outside the social circle and called 
Outcastes. Because of their habits 
they were declared to lie Untouchables. 

The Brahmin priesthood drew up a 
list of inhuman laws against the Out- 
castes. They could not draw water from 
the wells hut must go to stagnant pools. 
They could not walk on the streets, 
for their shadow would defile a Caste 
man. Their children could have no 
education. They lived on the crumbs 

Alcohol and 

T he C N has many times called atten¬ 
tion to the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion’s Report on Drink and Driving, and 
has asked Mr Uorc-Belisha to make the 
facts widely known. 

Now we are glad to see that Mr Isaac 
Foot has been calling attention to this 
important Report 011 alcohol and public 
safety. 

The fact is, says the Report, that a 
little alcohol makes a man more dan¬ 
gerous 011 the - road—a fact which is 
omitted from the advertisements of 
alcohol so widespread everywhere. 

The Committee of the British Medical 
Association, said Mr Foot, speaking in 
Manchester, had been set up at Mr llorc- 
Belisha's request, and had given scien¬ 
tific proof that a small quantity of 
alcohol slowed down a man’s reactions 
and made him less fit to drive. The 
Report; was published in 1935, yet the 


that were thrown to them. They were 
taught by Hindu doctrine that they 
were bom Outcastes because of their 
sins in a previous life, for which they 
must suffer. 

During the last fifty years the 
Christian Church has given them a mes¬ 
sage of hope and taught them about 
the love of God for men. Of the six 
million Christians in India nearly five 
and a half millions have conic from the 
Untouchables, and, in spite of that the 
Christian community shows the highest 
percentage of education in the country. 

It is through the efforts of the Church 
that men and women .from the Outcastes 
are today to be found as lawyers, doctors, 
magistrates, teachers. 

The leaders of the Outcastes, such as 
Dr Ambcdkar, are men of education and 
experience. They have decided that, in 
spile of the great efforts of Mr Gandhi 
to rouse the conscience of Hindu society 
in this matter, 'the millions who have 
suffered in the past cannot expect to 
receive fair treatment or improvement 
in Hinduism. The Moslems, while giving 
equality and brotherhood, will not give 
women freedom. The only hope appears 
in the Christian Church, provided the 
Church is able to rise to the occasion. 

Religion and Politics 

The main difference between the, 
motives of the loaders of the three .re¬ 
ligions has to be grasped., With the new 
Constitution coming into force next year 
the numerical strength of a religious 
body carries great weight. The Hindus 
claim Outcastes as Hindus for political 
reasons, but the people refuse to ho 
swallowed in this way. The Moslems 
would ho stronger and claim more 
rights with the Outcastes. The Indian 
Christian leaders have been all along 
against a franchise on a religious basis, 
nor do they offer any political bribes. 
They have to offer the one thing which 
matters—a new life of power and progress 
and sclf-rcspcct, 

There arc now nearly a million Out¬ 
castes in South India knocking at the 
door of the Christian Church, but the 
resources at the disposal of the Church 
are inadequate. It would be unfair to 
the Church and to the Outcastes to admit, 
these men and women without proper 
provision for education, pastoral work, 
health, and welfare schemes. Men and 
women workers arc needed by the 
hundred. 

A great door has been opened. Will the 
opportunity be lost or grasped ? 

The face of Asia will change if these 
millions of Outcastes, despised and 
rejected of men, can find their fulness of 
life in Christianity. 

Public Safety 

important facts it contained were still 
little known. Mr Foot contended that 
flic Government -had a duty to make 
this Report as widely known as possible ; 
he had pressed Mr Ilorc-Bolislia to have 
it published as a Government Report, 
and had been met with the reply that 
the cost would be too great. 

What, ho asked, was the cost of pub¬ 
lishing this small Report when compared 
with the huge sums spent 011 road 
widcniiigs and improvements which 
would do less for safety than it would ? 
Suppose this Report had proved the 
opposite of what it has proved, suppose 
its conclusion had been that a man can 
drive as well after a drink as before, 
would it not have been shouted from 
all the hoardings in flic country and 
commented 011 in all the papers ? We 
may be sure there would have been no 
lack of publicity then. 


THE POOR WIDOW’S SET 

A case of much interest to the 
thousands of people who live in flats 
is to go to the High Court on appeal, 
where a decision will be awaited with as 
much anxiety by.the Government as by 
the public. 

Four years ago it was decided that 
people living in blocks of flats whose 
loudspeakers are served from ail electric 
main run from a central wireless receiver 
in the building,.must each take out a 
licence. The decision has now been 
reversed. 

The magistrate based his finding on 
the fact that in his judgment a wireless 
apparatus within the Act must bo one 
which has to be tuned in and operated 
as if it were a single receiving station, 
whereas people who merely plug in and 
take the service rendered from the central 
set arc not using an apparatus as defined 
by the law. 

Tile Postmaster-General has given 
notice of appeal, and we may look 
forward to a rare battle of legal techni¬ 
calities when the case conies on. Should 
the decision be upheld the loss in fees 
would be considerable,,, for the number 
of people occupying flats in these huge 
buildings is now very great. 

Another point would arise if the 
decision remained unaltered. We know 
of a kind-hearted workman -who, having 
made his own set, ran a wire to the house 
of a poor old lady next door, fitted her 
room with terminals, and linked her up 
with his sot so that she had only to 
attach her headphones, 

When the decision against such a 
practice was pronounced there was a 
stealthy creeping out by night and the 
removal of the wire connecting the two 
houses. That done, there followed a 
whip-round among the man’s friends, 
and a licence was sent to flic im¬ 
poverished widow, 

THE KING IN HIS CROWN 

Children To See Him Pass By 

A long shrill cheer will meet tlic King 
with his golden crown when he comes 
from the Abbey on Coronation Day. 

It will go with him all the way along 
the j Embankment from Big Ben to 
Northumberland Avenue, rising from the 
throats of the children on the pavements. 
It is his wish. 

The King’s Secretary has written to 
the L C C asking them if it can bring as 
many children from the Council schools 
as can be safely and conveniently placed 
there to these unbooked places. His 
letter books the places for them. 

Children are to ,cotnc from all the 
schools the Council maintains. The 
crippled children will be there with 
special enclosures to guard them. The 
poor deaf children who cannot hear the 
bands, or the hoofs of the horses, or the 
stir of the multitude, or the sound of 
the cheering, will be there to feast their 
eyes on the glorious sight. And those 
sad mites the blind children, -who can 
sec nothing, but can hear tlic shouting 
and the cheering, will be invited, so that 
their darkness may be lightened by the 
thought that they were among those who 
were the first to welcome the crowned 
King. 

All this is the wish of the King, who 
is the friend of all his people but keeps 
the warmest corner of his heart for tlio 
poof and the weak. 


The Registrar-General points out that 
89 out of xooo babies born during 
winter die within two years, while, only 
75 summer-born babies die. 
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Patriots and Trees 

A New Excuse For Doing 
a Good Thing 

Birds and bird men, as the Ameri¬ 
cans call the airmen, will be in debt 
to the Men of the Trees. 

These invincible tree lovers have 
found a new and very good excuse for 
;planting< In order to provide airmen 
with landmarks they are going to plant 
groups of trees on hills in every county. 
The plantations will be shield shape, and 
the,shields will always point south-west. 

The C N is particularly glad to learn 
that native hardwood trees will be 
used, and that berried shrubs will be set 
among them to give food to the birds. 

We no longer need to plant oaks for 
' men of war or yews to make bows for 
archers,. but it is still good patriotism 
to plant trees, and the Men of the Trees 
deserve our thanks for finding a new 
reason for making England beautiful. 


MAKE HAY WHILE THE 
MOON SHINES 

Once upon a time farmers could only 
make hay when the sun was shining. 
Now, it seems, they can make hay 
when the moon shines. Even in late 
autumn, when the grass is wet, Mr J. J. 
Crossficld of Emblcy Park can harvest 
it, dry it in a rotary drying machine 
with oil-burners or coke furnaces, and 
make hay. His process may bring big 
changes to English farming. , 


THE DS0 IS 50 

The Distinguished Service Order is 
50 years old and the first appointments 
were made 30 years ago this week. 

Its badge is a gold Maltese cross, 
enamelled in white, edged with gold, 
having on one side the imperial crown in 
gold, and on the other the royal cipher, 
and is worn hanging from a red ribbon 
"edged with blue. In the Great War 
over 8800 men won the D S O. 


Queen Mary Comes 
T o Tea 

The children at Dame Colet House 
Settlement at Stepney were having tea 
during birthday celebrations when in 
walked Queen Mary. 

Up jumped the children, standing on 
chairs and tables, and clapping their 
hands. Cheer after cheer was given for 
the royal visitor, the Queen acknow¬ 
ledging their welcome with a smile. 

For 20 minutes she sat watching an 
entertainment given by Scouts and 
Brownies; and before she left she was 
given a few of the birthday presents, 
which had been sent in hundreds, six 
little girls shyly presenting her with 
parcels of soda, soap, sugar, and matches. 

The children were delighted that their 
birthday party had been crowned by 
Queen Mary’s surprise visit. 


A SIGHT TO SEE 

Blind Man’s Buff is'an old game, but 
a blind man’s opera is something new. 

Sheffield has .been to.see and to en¬ 
courage a brave effort made by some of 
its blind people. An opera written by 
Mr A. Varlcy, one of the city’s blind- 
men, has been performed by blind men 
and women at Sharrow Grange Hall, and 
the performance was excellent, the actors 
moving about with wonderful assurance. 

Called The Stowaw'ay, the opera was 
the first written by the blind composer, 
and the entire production was a magnifi¬ 
cent proof of the way in which handi¬ 
caps can be overcome by courage. 


NEWS OF THE OLD PEOPLE 

Mrs Emma Coate, of North Curry, 
’Somerset, has just celebrated her 106th 
birthday in the village in which she has 
always lived. 

Mrs Sale, of Clifton, Bedfordshire, has 
also just celebrated her iootli birthday. 

Probably the oldest -twin sisters now 
in this country celebrated .their 80th 
birthday the other day. They are Mrs 
Clara Whitelock and Mrs Ada Harrison, 
both of Leeds. 


Three Ponies on 
the Line 

Three ponies held up the electric train 
between West Wickham and Hayes on 
the Southern Railway one morning. 

Seen frisking about the track, a porter 
was sent to clear the line, expecting to 
do it in a few minutes. But it was more 
than he could do. The ponies insisted 
on staying in the way of the trains, and 
if lie’drove one off it trotted back while 
lie tried to drive the other two away. So 
determined were the ponies that when 
the 5.49 from Cannon Street Station 
reached West Wickham it could go no 
farther. When the ponies were tired of 
their romp they trotted into a field, and 
the all-clear signal was given. 


A BIT OF YORKSHIRE GONE 

The recent storms have robbed old 
England of a bit of Yorkshire, the high 
tides and heavy seas carrying away 
tons of cliff from the Ilolderncss coast. 

Slowly the green fields, are vanishing 
under the sea, and the ships sail over the 
spot where once the farmer gathered his 
harvests. Some day, perhaps, our army 
of unemployed will build a wall to keep 
the sea out. 


A THRILLING TALE 

The crew of a Norwegian steamer 
which limped into Hull after a terrible 
storm had a thrilling talc to tell. 

Battered by wind and wave, the ship 
was for long at the mercy of tremendous 
seas, and for a little while the captain 
was not on board, a wave having washed 
him off the deck. For 20 minutes lie 
clung to a piece of timber, and it was a 
miracle that I10 was rescued. 


A LONG WALK 

Muriel Robinson has attended school 
for six years without once being absent, 
and to keep up this fine record she has 
walked 7000 mites. She lives at South 
Side near Barnard Castle, a lonely spot 
with no vehicle to give her a lift to school. 


Goodbye To the 
Semaphore 

The New Signalling 

The new railway signalling is being 
installed as rapidly as possible. 

The old familiar semaphores disappear, 
replaced by colour lights and banners. 
The signalman is aided by illuminated 
’track diagrams. The number of signal-, 
boxes and levers is greatly reduced.. 

■ Thus at Waterloo, where the new 
signalling has come into use, the re¬ 
formed signal-box contains 309 levers 
controlling the -same area which was 
formerly dealt with by six signal-boxes 
with 499 levers. Four illuminated track 
diagrams arc provided, and the new box 
operates 44 colour-light signals, 62 flood¬ 
lit shunting signals, and 34 route in¬ 
dicators. Telephones have been installed 
at 27 positions, so that drivers can com¬ 
municate with the signalmen. 


THE LADY OF THE ROCK 

One day not long ago a mail took a 
walk through Rocky Woods near 
Ruabon, and was astonished to find the 
sculpture of a woman on the high rocks. 

Wondering who had done it, he began 
to make inquiries, and discovered that a 
young miner, Idris Davis, of Cyngorhfan, 
near Wrexham, had carved it out with 
a few six-inch nails and a coal hammer. 
He told the story to the Miners Welfare 
Committee, and now Idris Davis is 
leaving the pit and going to the Univer¬ 
sity of Wales to study art. 


WAITING 46 YEARS 

After waiting 46 years for a pier 
the fishermen at Portnaguran in the 
Hebrides are beginning to hope that 
one may bo built. 

Officials from the Department of 
Agriculture have visited the place, and 
there seems some chance of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Government Com¬ 
mission of last century being carried out. 



Electrified Canada 

There is probably no country in 
the world more electrified than 
Canada. About four-fifths of the 
Dominion’s manufacturing 
dustries are operated by electric 
.power and three-quarters of the 
power used in the mining industry 
is supplied by electric motors. 


GREENLAND 


BRITISH 
ISLES 

THE MOON IN 
GREENLAND 
At this season the 
moon can be seen for 
the whole 24 hours in 
C^JGreenland, circling 
right round the 
horizon. 


NEW OBSERVATORY 
France is to make a bid to restore^ 
her prestige in astronomical^ 
science, and is to start by erecting 
a new observatory at Forcalquier 
in the Savoy Alps for the second 
largest telescope in the world. 


OCEAN 


NEW AIR LINK 
Tokyo, Japan’s capital, is to be 
linked with Hsinking in Manchu- 
kuo next June, when an express 
air service is to begin. Forty air 
liners will be used and the journey 
of 1000 miles will be made in 
eight hours. 


SOUTH 
"AMERICA 


NICKEL IN BRAZIL 
Large deposits of nickel have 
been reported near the village of 
Sao Jose de Tocatins in the State 
of Goyaz, drawing many pros¬ 
pectors and mining engineers to 
test the possibilities of the area. 



THE ZEPPELIN 
LINK 

is said that Italy 
proposes to maintain 
a Zeppelin service be¬ 
tween Rome and Addis 
Ababa, probably start¬ 
ing early next year 


AFRICA 1 


CRICKETERS v LOCUSTS 
While a cricket match was in 
progress at Bulawayo a Idcust 
swarm two miles long appeared, 
and the insects began to settle on 
the grass. Spectators and 
players spent twenty minutes 
frightening away the locusts 
before the match, could goon. 


AUSTRALIA 

HONOURING AIR PIONEERS 
Two pioneers are to be honoured 
in naming Australian airports. At 
Darwin the airport is to be named 
after Ross Smith, the first man to 
fly from England to Australia ■, 
and Sydney’s airport is to be 
Kingsford Smith Aerodrome. 
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The Greatest Question 
of All 

As there are no more than 
22 million white people in 
the British Empire outside the 
Mother Country, and as only 
some 16 millions of these are of 
British descent, it is a matter of 
the first importance to do some¬ 
thing to people the nearly empty 
British Dominions over the seas. 

Lord Bledisloe, home from the 
Governorship of New Zealand, 
has said that “ Britain must 
populate the vast territories if 
she is to justify her right to 
possession.” 

Sir Percy Vincent, home from 
Canada, points out how anomal¬ 
ous it is that " while so much 
of the world's area is crowded, 
countries like Canada and Aus¬ 
tralia, with all their wealth of 
national resources, should be so 
sparsely populated.” 

/ Major Cavendish - Bentinck, 
Chairman of the Kenya Associa¬ 
tion, says that if we do not make 
some attempt to populate our 
Empire we cannot, nor shall de¬ 
serve to, hold it. 

These are grave words, and we 
must treat them gravely. The 
Empire is faced with a dilemma. 
At home the population is in 
decline. London has 250,000 
fewer schoolchildren than when 
the war broke out. 

If, therefore, the Dominions take 
people from Britain to fill up their 
empty spaces the Mother Country 
mill fail. What would be a remedy 
for the oversea Britains would 
strike at the heart of the Empire. 

Before the war Britain could 
afford to send abroad 300,000 
emigrants in a year ; now such a 
drain would soon ruin our activi¬ 
ties. The home population would 
rapidly fall. 

Moreover, the British in the 
Dominions arc also lacking in 
children. In Canada it is the 
French Canadians who increase ; 
in South Africa it is the Dutch 
>vho are making headway. 

IIow strange, it is that while 
this issue of life itself is at 
stake the Government is thinking 
chiefly of guns. The Empire 
rests upon human lives, and it is 
high time some governing voice 
was raised to warn the British 
people of the danger that comes 
with the lack of children. 

Canada with less than eleven 
millions, South Africa with less 
than two millions, Australia with 
six millions, have room for hun¬ 
dreds of millions. The world 
needs the full and best use of all 
its resources and no Government 
possesses the right to hold land 
out of use. We welcome,, there¬ 
fore, the utterances of thoughtful 
men who have the wisdom and 
courage to speak out on the 
greatest Question of all. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient. River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Wilya Wontcher ? 

Quring the B B C’s Children’s 
Hour our ever popular An¬ 
nouncer Mac broadcast a gramophone 
record of the Lobster Quadrille .from 
Alice in Wonderland, introduced and 
sung in broad American. 

At its conclusion the Announcer 
suggested, a little uneasily it seemed, 
that it would be best for each country 
to sing its own songs. 

The author of Alice, an Oxford don, 
was a great master of English, and 
could lie have heard one of liis lines 
in its new pronunciation, “ Wilya 
wontcher, wontcher wilya join the 
dance ? ” it is to be feared that he, like 
the mock turtle of the story, would 
have experienced an exercise in reeling 
and writhing. 

A modern American writer, scornful 
of our Old Country, maintains that 
the American language is a different 
speech from ours, and at times we agree. 
© 

Does the Archbishop Remember ? 
’J’he Archbishop of Canterbury 
has been preaching! again in 
Leeds Parish Church, and must have 
recalled the days at the end of last cen¬ 
tury when lie was a curate in the city. 

Greatly loved, lie was a favourite 
with children and poor people, and was 
never offended at the plain speaking 
of some of , the Yorkshire folk in his 
congregation, not even when one 
of them, referring ' to his sermon, 
remarked, It’s all to be consumed on 
the premises—tlicrc’s nowt to be 
taken home. 

© 

They Would Dye For Her 

Queen Mary’s visit to the People’s 
Palace lias recalled the occasion 
when Queen Victoria opened the 
Palace in 1887. 

She was looking flushed and pleased 
as she drove back through crowds of 
cheering people, and suddenly they 
saw her glance up and smile. Then the 
crowds laughed with her, for over the 
road a broad linen streamer stretched 
from a great dye works proclaiming. 
We wad dye for ye. 

® 

Compliments From Spain' 

0 NK of the best summaries of 
English character in any book 
is by a Spaniard. Now come two 
Spanish compliments we cannot refrain 
from passing on. They are from a 
Spanish professor speaking in London : 

1. You are the modern Romans. 

2. Your applause is another proof of 
the English ability to find something 
likable in the worst of speeches. 

The courteous professor is Dr 
Castillejo, who has been'addressing an 
English audience, to its evident delight. 
We hope. Signor Mussolini will not be 
annoyed by the first compliment. 

© 

The just should be strong and the 
strong should be just. Pascal 


Light at the Last 

W E have come upon a striking story 
in an anonymous book of 
memories recently published; it is told 
of the great Professor Huxley, grand¬ 
father of Aldous and Julian Huxley. 

The writer of the book happened to 
meet the woman who nursed Professor 
Huxley during his last illness, and the 
nurse said that as he lay dying lie 
suddenly looked steadily at some sight 
invisible to mortal eyes and whispered, 
So it is true! • 

© 

Cardboard Battles 

Qreat Bridge Battle, wc read in 
a stunt daily. Madrid, we thought, 
but No; just a little game of cards ! 
What a language 1 What a writer ! 
What a public! 

©, 

Tip-Cat 

CORRESPONDENT SAyS OUC 

c (7 often finds foreigners in a 
(NUgfD barber’s shop. Poles arc usually 
yCf/f outside. 

0 

j\/[usic runs in families. Harmonious 
relations. 

0 

A sandwich and coffee for lunch don’t 
go together, says a doctor. They 
can’t help it if you swallow them. 

0 

A dancer says she wants to make her 
mark. A footmark ? 

□ 

J-Jitler is a strict vegetarian. Wouldn’t 
mind if his opponents gave him 
beans. 

0 

Qo to bed with a cough, says a doctor. 
We’d rather go without one. 



Peter Puck 
Wants 
To Know 


If drums are 
secured by 
brass bands 





Learn to write for money, says an 
advertisement. But will you get it ? 

0 * 

At a.London store a clever trick makes 
a woman look headless. Not the 
first woman to lose her head at a sale. 

0' 

JJf.mbers of an orchestra 
have worked together 
for five years. And played 
together. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
■yim record number of 40 volumes has 
been translated into Braille in a year 
by Mr H. K. Picard: 

Qver 135,000 men have come into the 
Quaker Allotment Scheme this year. 
JUST AN IDEA 
The best of the worst is that with a 
little patience and much faith we can 
always make the best of it. 


The First Time 

By The Pilgrim 

J_Je was oblivious to all that was 
going on about him. A school¬ 
boy with his bag packed with text¬ 
books, lie was in the seat in front of 
us on the bus, and was reading The 
Count of Monte Cristo. Pie heard 
nothing. He was adventure-bound in 
the realms of gold. 

The good-humoured man sitting by 
us glanced meaningly at the school¬ 
boy. 1 He too had leaned over his 
shoulder, and had read the title of the 
book. " I’d give anything not to 
have read it,” he said. 

" You mean you didn’t care lor 
it ? ” we asked. 

He shook liis ■ head. “ Certainly 
not that,” lie explained. “You can 
read a book twice', you know—even 
three times, or a hundred times. But 
there is no time like the first. Brown¬ 
ing’s thrush sang his songs twice over, 
you remember, lest you should think 
he never could recapture the first fine 
careless rapture. He might. We 
never can. Ah, if only I hadn’t read 
The Count of Monte Cristo I might 
enjoy the thrill this boy is enjoying 
now—the thrill of reading it for the 
first time 1 ” 

© 

A Trust, 0 Lord, 
From Thee 

J^abbi Meir’s wife was as good and 
pious as her husband. 

One day, when Rabbi Mcir was away 
from home, two.of their children died 
suddenly. When lie returned his 
wife, smiling bravely, asked about the 
business he had been attending to, 
.and then said, “My husband, some 
time ago two jewels of great price 
were placed with me for safe keeping. 
He who left them called for them 
today. I gave them into His hands. 
Was not that right ? " 

“ Quite right," said Rabbi Meir. 
“ Wc must always return cheerfully and 
faithfully whatever is entrusted to us.” 

Then his wife led him to the room 
where his two children lay. dead ; and 
he, 'understanding, bowed his head. 
“ God calls for His own. We should 
not repine,” was all he said. 

; From the Talmud 

© 

A Prayer That Our Words May 
Be Clean and True 

0 God, at whose word the earth was 
made, who hast spoken by the mouths 
of prophets in every age, and dost 
speak still in every encouraging mes¬ 
sage, and every noble story, and every 
line;poem, teach us to be proud of all 
writers and poets whose words have 
helped to make the world better. 
Help us to keep our own words clean 
and 1 true. May they be helpful and 
encouraging, not ill-tempered or harsh 
or scoffing. And may we be able to 
act as bravely as we speak, and never 
betray our neighbours. Amen 

© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

The King in the Distressed Areas 

Come your ways; 

This is his Majesty, say your mind 
to him. All’s Weil That Ends Wei’ 
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INSECT CONQUEROR 

Banishing a Scourge 
From a Continent 

One of the greatest scourges of Aus¬ 
tralia was the Prickly Pear, a cactus 
thriving in warm climates. 

In Queensland It multiplied so rapidly 
that it spread over a million acres 
in a year. 

Mr Ewing Reid, in a note for the 
Ministry of Agriculture, tells us how 
Queensland has now been cleared of the 
obnoxious plant by introducing a small 
insect, the cactoblastis cactorum, whose 
trivial name we do not know. This friend 
of man ignores every plant but the 
prickly pear. Armed with a small box 
containing thousands of eggs of the 
insect (the first eggs were obtained from 
insects bred in the laboratory) the farmer 
goes among the prickly pear and pins a 
few eggs to a leaf here and there. The 
eggs hatch out and the grubs eat out 
tlio inside of the plant, leaving a dry 
■ dusty shell. 

The life-history of the insect is re¬ 
peated twice yearly. The newly-hatched 
insects fly in myriads to the nearest 
growing prickly pear plants and lay 
their eggs; and thus millions of acres 
have been cleared for cultivation. 

Unfortunately, it is not easily possible 
to apply this system to other weeds, for 
it is difficult to find insects that confine 
their attention to a single species of plant. 

As late as the 17th century charms 
were used against weeds in England.. Sir 
Thomas Browne wrote of ” a rural 
charm against Dodder, Lctticc, and 
Strangling Weeds is by placing a chalked 
tile at the four corners and one in the 
middle of the field.” We are not told 
how this worked, and dodder is still with 
us, a parasite of the convolvulus family. 

SAVED BY THE EMPIRE? 

How Our Exports Keep Up 

The proportion of British trade done 
with the Empire continues to increase. 

The latest facts available arc indeed 
remarkable. In the first nine months of 
this year wc exported to British countries 
157 million pounds worth of goods, as 
compared with 147 millions last year. 
In the same period we exported to foreign 
countries less than 163 millions worth, 
as compared with 164 last year. But 
for the. great increase in Dominion and 
Colonial trade our exports this year would 
be down instead of up. 

Not many years ago foreign countries 
took by far the greater part of our ex¬ 
ports. . Now the Empire is becoming oiir 
best customer. 

DYING AND LIVING 
FOR PEACE 

About 200 young people walked in the 
rain to the Free Trade Hall in Man¬ 
chester when Lord Cecil addressed a 
meeting there the other day. 

The noble 200 were members of the 
Manchester Youth Peace Council, and 
at Oxford Road they met about 50 
students, members of Manchester’s Uni¬ 
versity Peace Council, who had walked 
from tlio University, some wearing Haig 
poppies, others white peace poppies. 

Arrived at the Cenotaph in St Peter’s 
Square, tlio procession halted while tlio 
proclamation of the British Youth Peace 
Assembly was read : 

We, the youth of Britain, are convinced that 
war can be prevented. We will therefore oppose 
all those who support war makers or say that 
war must come. 

We believe that if peace is to be preserved 
treaties must be kept, and also just grievances 
must be fairly dealt with. We therefore call 
upon youth all over the world to join with us 
in condemning aggression. 

A girl student laid a wreath at the 
memorial, its inscription declaring that 
it was in memory of those who died in 
tlio cause of peace and was given in tlio 
name of those who wished to live for it. 


Peter Puck Calls On 
Heath Robinson 

The other day I had tea with the 
famous artist Mr Heath Robinson. 

lie lives at Highgatc with liis wife, 
his sister, and a cat named Saturday 
Morning. As Heath Robinson is the 
most ingenious inventor of tire twentieth 
century our talk was mainly of in¬ 
ventions. 

“ No, none of my inventions have 
been patented,” said lie, "although I 
have been inventing steadily for a 
very long time. . One of my first efforts 
was an invention for Stiltonising Cheese 
in the Stockyards of Cheddar. The 
cliccse is firmly attached to stout posts 
by steel cables. Cheese mites, reared 
on mould, are confined in a cage opposite 
the cheese. At tlic blast of a trumpet 
the sliding door of the cage is raised by 
two strong workmen, and the mites dash 
out and make for the cheese, assisted by 
courageous men armed with whips.” 

" And that was never patented ? " 

" Never.” 

I felt (who 'would not ?) that the 
Cheese Industry had missed something 
valuable. 

The Hen on the Breakfast Table 

" I take great pride,” Mr Robinson 
went on, "in my scheme for guaran¬ 
teeing that eggs shall be served abso¬ 
lutely fresh. The hen’s nest is arranged 
in an artistic framework placed on the 
breakfast-table with the hen sitting. 
You may thus be sure of getting your 
eggs straight from the lien.” 

" And how,” I enquired, " do you 
induce the hen to lay ? " 

" Ah,” he sighed, " there's the flaw in 
the scheme. I never managed to think 
of that." 

But, of course, the difficulty coukl 
easily be got over if one quickly arranged 
to have breakfast whenever the hen 
showed signs of being about to lay. 

If some of Mr Robinson’s labour- 
saving devices were put on the market 
untold toil and discomfort would be 
prevented. Consider, for example, his 
array of Ingenious Devices for Use on 
Chilly Mornings. By a simple arrange¬ 
ment of wheels and string on the wall 
of your bedroom, connected with your 
bathroom by a hole in the wall, you 
could turn on your bath with a mere 
kick of the foot without getting out of 
bed. At the same time a movable panel 
at the head of the bed enables you to 
light the gas under the kettle with the 
least possible exertion. Then there is 
an Interesting and Elegant Apparatus 
Designed to Overcome the Difficulties of 
Conveying Green Peas to the Mouth. 
Surely tills invention would fill a long- 
felt need ? 

The Weed Extractor 

" Have you ever invented a Weed 
Extractor ? ” I asked Mr Robinson, 
thinking of tlic many times I had Wished 
for one. 

“ No,” he said, the light of battle 
gleaming in his eyes; “ but I will." 

I shall look forward eagerly to the 
appearance of the Heath Robinson Weed 
Extractor. I prophesy that it will 
involve hundreds of wheels, miles of 
knotted string, and a wild collection of 
moving belts, levers, pulleys, bicycle 
bells, and alarm clocks. It will be 
manned by four stout police sergeants 
and a boy with a red flag. The weeds 
will not be simply extracted : they will 
be carefully tempted out .with—well, 
with whatever a 1 weed likes best. In 
fact, it will be an invention worthy of 
Heath Robinson, which is saying a good 
deal. Peter Puck 


The G W R yearly programme of 
renewals includes the construction of 
286 railway engines at Swindon, 

Mr Lewis Wood of Livcrscdgo in 
Yorkshire lias been playing the organ at 
tlic Central Methodist Church at Clcck- 
licaton for half a century. 


The Journey of The 
Coronation Stamps 

All post offices and postal agencies 
in Australia are to issue new stamps 
on the eve of tlic Coronation. 

This may sound simple, but to enable 
it to be done some supplies of the 
stamps are already on their way. As 
the Coronation is many months ahead 
it looks as if the postal authorities are 
allowing plenty of time, but some of the 
remote offices will, even now, only 
receive their stamps in time to issue 
them in May. 

These stamps will be carried by aero¬ 
plane, by pack-horse, and by camel. 
Over tlic arid desert, through the endless 
scrub, across tlic mountains, and over 
the dusty plains they will go. Flooded 
rivers will be forded and dried creek 
beds will lie followed. I11 the opal 
fields a tiny post office in a cave at 
Coober Pcdy will receive its supplies- 
Mission stations and cattle stations in 
the wild north country, pearling 
stations on tlic northern and eastern 
coasts, goldfields on plain and mountain, 
as well as the big cities, will all bo ready. 

TO TUNNEL THE 
ETERNAL CITY 

It almost takes away our breath to 
learn that it is proposed to tunnel under 
Rome for a tube railway. 

The plan, to.be completed in time for 
an international exhibition five years 
hence, -provides for a lino under ground 
among the richest in world history. At 
one point tlic railway would touch the 
Appian Way, the road by which Paul 
walked to martyrdom. 

There is one danger in such an enter¬ 
prise which must be present to the 
minds of all who know and love Rome : 
tlio city is at times shaken by earth¬ 
quake, and subterranean violence of this 
kind would probably endanger the 
foundations of any railway running 
through the ground. 

One Italian city is safe from any such 
innovation, and that is Venice. ’ It 
cannot be tunnelled, for, resting on 117 
little islands, intersected by 150 canals, 
and linked by 387 bridges, the city is 
built on piles driven into the water, so 
that there cannot be even so much as a 
cellar in it. 


THE JARVEY AND THE CHESTNUT 

ft A correspondent touring in Ireland sends 
us this story of the interest in Nature shown 
by a jarvey. 

Wc were visiting Muckross Abbey at 
the head of Lake ICillarney, and as we 
were leaving a jarvey driving his jaunt¬ 
ing car asked if wc had a match. We 
gave him some, and asked him where we 
could get the best view of the lake. He 
tokl us, and wo went on our way. 
When we came back he called to us 
saying, " Do you ladies know how the 
horse chestnut got its name ? ” Wc 
did not remember, and the jarvey pro¬ 
duced a small piece of chestnut twig lie 
had cut through diagonally below tlic 
scar left by a fallen leaf. He had 
trimmed it off about an inch above the 
scar and revealed a perfect model of a 
horse’s lioof, which anyone of us may 
discover for ourselves. 
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5 , 000,000 units of electricity arc used 
in a year by tlic Rugby radio-telephone 
station. 

8,200,000 men arc in the world's armed 
forces. 

£ 20 , 150,000 was granted in out-relief in 
England and Wales during last year. 

£ 60 , 513,938 is tlic rateable value of 
tlic County of Loudon, 

£ 150 , 000,000 is spent every year in 
fighting rust corrosion'in this country. 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
RICHARD WILSON 

He Starved in a London 
Garret 

A magnificent collection of the pic¬ 
tures of Richard Wilson, the immortal 
landscape painter, has been opened at 
tlic Ferens Art Gallery, Hull, enabling 
our own generation to write a new 
chapter in one of the saddest stories in 
the annals of genius. 

Richard Wilson, in whose veins ran 
blood of the old Welsh kings, was on the 
brink of starvation in a London garret 
when a contemporary wrote of him: 

But, honest Wilson, never mind ; 

Immortal praises thou slialt find, 

And for a.dinner have no cause to fear. 
Thou'start’st at my prophetic rhymes: 

Don’t be impatient for those times ; 

Wait till thou hast been dead a hundred years. 

It lias all come true. Self-taught at 
his Montgomeryshire home, lie was 
brought to London for instruction by 
an obscure dauber in portraits, but 
managed to escape to Italy, where, 
waiting for the arrival of a famous 
master, he beguiled tlic time by paint¬ 
ing a landscape, an art in which lie had 
had no teaching. All who saw it pro¬ 
claimed it the work of a genius. 

Unrivalled Landscapes 

Returning to London famous, lie 
became a member of the Royal Academy, 
and painted landscapes such as 11a 
English artist had ever equalled, but 
for reasons difficult to fathom lie never 
gained the favour of liis age. Men 
whose names we now forget sold their 
pictures at extravagant prices ; Wilson 
coukl rarely sell liis at any price, but had 
to pawn them. Even the pawnbrokers 
became overcharged with liis pictures. 

Proud and sensitive, Wilson coukl 
rebuff a king whose agent sought to 
beat down the price of a masterpiece; 
he knew, I10 said, that his pictures 
would fetch high prices when men nbw 
preferred to him were forgotten. 

Shortly before his death in 1782 he 
inherited property in Wales which 
proved to contain a vein of lead, so that 
wealth came at last; but he died one 
of the saddest failures in the history of 
art. Now his fame fills the land. 

The only consolation in his story is 
that he knew that it would do so with 
the passing of time, and that posterity 
would rank him with the Masters. 

BUILDING FOR A 
SMALLER NATION 

The Flats With Little Room 
For Children 

The L C C scheme for building 2286 
flats containing 7290 rooms on the site 
of the once famous White City deserves 
special notice. The blocks of Hats arc to 
be five storeys high, and are planned to 
house 11,000 people. 

A little simple arithmetic throws 
interesting light on this projected build¬ 
ing from a social point of view. 

The 2286 flats are to contain 7290 
rooms. That means,three rooms to the 
flat. If we test, by people wc find that 
each flat is planned for an average of 
four persons, less than tlic number 
needed per family to maintain the size 
of our population without increase. 

So, we find tlic rulers of London 
deliberately planning for a decreased 
population. They provide for children’s 
playgrounds, but do not provide for 
enough children to keep tlic nation going! 

A poor cramped cottage is a dwelling 
containing a combined kitchen-living 
room and three bedrooms, yet the White 
City flats arc to average three rooms to 
the flat. 

Wc suggest to tlio Ministry of Hcaltl 
that it should legislate to prevent the 
building of any family dwelling which 
contains less than three bedrooms. 
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David : Livingstone on the Films 




Henry Morton Stanley interviewing David Living&tone 


...-:.„ < 


The marriage of Livingstone and Mary IVIoffatt 


The death of Livingstone 


Mary Livingstone teaching in the mission school 


Scenes from the new film of the life of David Livingstone, the great missionary and explorer. The 
film, directed by Janies Fitzpatrick for Metro-Goldwyu-Mayer, will be seen in the kinemas next spring. 


Raleigh’s Lost Colony Comes 
Into the News 


("\ne of the tragedies of our history 
is Sir Walter Raleigh’s Lost 
Colony, and it has come into the news 
after all these years. I 

Roanoke Island,, off North Carolina, 
birthplace of tlic first white child born 
in the British Empire, was settled three 
years before the Spanish Armada by 
emigrants sent by Raleigh, and two 
years later by a further group of men, 
women, and children. ' The settlement 
failed, however, and in the end th'c 
colonists disappeared from Roanoke 
arid were lost to history. ’ 

The site of their home on Roanoke 
lias always had a romantic appeal to 
both English and Americans, and a year 
or two ago it was decided by President 
Roosevelt’s Government to set lip on 
the island a model of the ancient settle¬ 
ment. The work was done to give 
employment, but- it remains as a per¬ 
manent attraction to travellers, for it 
is the scene of a romantic chapter in the 
history of the English-speaking peoples. 

Mystery of Grenville’s Men 

News of the fertility of the island 
having impressed Raleigh, he sent out 
his cousin Sir Richard Grenville with 
a batch- of emigrants, and appointed 
Ralph Lane as Governor. Grenville 
sailed with seven ships bearing 107 
colonists, and at first all went well; but 
Lane was no Raleigh, and quarrelled 
with the natives, seizing the son of the 
nearest chief and treacherously slaying 
other Indians. Consequently the Red 
Indians refused to help the colonists, 
who were only saved from starvation by 
a call from Sir Francis Drake, who 
brought them back to England. 

. Hardly had they left when Grenville 
arrived with stores. All their buildings 
were empty, so he landed 15 men on 
Roanoke with provisions for two years 
and returned home. The fate of these 
men remains a mystery to this day, but 
a greater mystery was to follow. 

Grenville’s report to Raleigh quick¬ 
ened his interest in the place that bore 
his name, and in the summer of 1587 ho 
sent out as settlers 91 men, 17 women, 
and q children, with John White as 
Governor. Accompanying the party 
were two Croatan Indians who had 
come to England two years earlier, arid 


who would be able, it was hoped, to re¬ 
establish good relations with their race. 

On reaching Roanoke they found the 
houses standing empty, though the fort 
had been burned to the ground. They 
settled into the houses and built others. 
Two months after their arrival the first 
English child was born in America, She 
was the child of Elinor Dare, the 
daughter of Governor White, and was 
given the name of Virginia after the 
name of the country, which had been 
named after Queen Elizabeth. 

When his grandchild was nine.days 
old White set sail for England to fetch 
supplies, but before embarking lie 
arranged that, should the colonists leave 
the island, they were to mark the name 
of their new settlement on the trunk of 
a tree, placing a cross, the symbol of 
suffering, above the name if the change 
was due to danger. 

Governor White was not to see 
Roanoke again for three years, and never 
again to kiss his grandchild. When he 
arrived home every ship was needed for 
the coming clash with Philip of Spain, 
and, though the Armada was shattered. 
White was unable to sail back until 
159°, and then without stores. 

The Letters Carved On a Tree 

Landing on the island, 1 he saw 
curiously carved on the brow of a tree the 
letters CRO.' He found the houses gone, 
and the place where they had stood 
" strongly enclosed with a high palisade 
of great trees, very fort-like.” On one 
of these trees was cut the word 
CROATAN, without any cross or sign 
of distress. No one, English or Indian, 
was on the island, though there was 
evidence that savages had visited it. 

White set out for the island of the 
Croatans, seven leagues away, but 
storms drove him to sea, damaging his 
ship so that lie had to return home. 

No Englishman ever saw Virginia 
Dare and her companions again, but it 
is believed that they lived on among the 
friendly tribe with whom they had 
sought shelter. 

All that remains today of the lost 
colony are some stones used as ballast 
for their ships and set in the wooden 
buildings which have now been raised as 
a memorial to America's first colonists. 


The Broken Thread in Lancashire 


I X is fortunate for Lancashire that home¬ 
buying of British goods has greatly 
increased since the war, for it was found 
impossible, in the . face of foreign 
competition, exchange difficulties, and 
the new spirit of making nations self- 
contained in industry, to maintain the 
wonderful oversea trade in cottons that 
once was ours. 

In 1913 wc contrived to sell abroad 
what now seems an incredible quantity 
of cotton goods. It amounted to 
7075,252,000 linear yards. East year, 
despite some recovery from the worst 
that had happened, the quantity ex¬ 
ported was 2357,492,000 linear yards. 

So that after 22 years wc had arrived 
at a year’s loss of 4718,000,000 yards of 


trade in cotton piece-goods. In 1913 
India bought far more cotton goods from 
us than are now bought by all the 
world, including British possessions! 
Yet India is still our biggest customer. 
The biggest losses have been in the 
Indian, Chinese, and Japanese markets. 
Japan now buys very little from us, and 
drives us out of other markets with her 
cheap cotton wares. 

The reorganisation of the Lancashire 
cotton trade is now ill progress, blit, 
while much is hoped from it, recovery 
of the export trade in its old dimensions 
is not to bo expected. The Dominions 
have few people, and therefore need few 
cotton goods. In Africa, however, there 
is an expanding market. 


Where Is Eddy's Uncle? 


O n Juno 30 a certain youth named 
Eddy, English, home in his native 
land after five years in America, spent 
ijd on a stamp, and with it threw 
two Governments into a turmoil which 
continues to this moment. 

For tlic stamp was stuck oil a letter 
addressed to Eddy’s uncle, an officer jin 
the Canadian Royal Mounted Police, 
and off it went to Yukon on a four- 
months adventure, during which the 
Dominion Government carried it from 
place to place, vainly endeavouring |to 
find tlic gallant uncle. Various traces 
of its travels arc stamped on it. 

It has gone by the Eastern Arctic 
route ; it lias been to Churchill in Mani ¬ 
toba, where from being an ordinary 


postal packet it next became an object 
of enquiry for the Department of the 
Interior for Yukon. It reached Ottawa 
and was sent to the headquarters of the 
famous Police, but returned; and other 
essays must have followed here, for three 
other date-stamps show where, like a 
recurring decimal, it was returned for 
freslr treatment by the Ottawa investi¬ 
gators. Altogether nine Canadian date- 
stamps are impressed cm it, including 
“ return to sender.” 

But Eddy could not be traced. The 
letter lias come back to London. Our own 
G P O lias now taken up tho search, and 
has tried two addresses in different 
parishes, but errant Eddy is still, like his 
Canadian kinsman, lost without trace. 
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John Chinaman’s Farewell 
To the Chopstick 

/"'Tuna is forsaking the chopstick for dinner in its orderly procession ot 
the fork. courses, with knives, forks, and spoons. 

The townsfolk are fastening on to the J.i Unng Chang’s meal was prepared 
fork hungrily. Only the sturdy old for him by his own cook, and he ate it 
peasants and farmers still stick to the so slowly as to prolong it while the after- 
chopstick for feasts and fingers for dinner speeches were being delivered, 
common use. In this they are preserving He made no speech himself. His 
the custom of our own Tudor times, secretary replied for him, while lie stilt 
when the fork was thought a finicking went on eating with his chopsticks, 
invention from Italy, and even kings The chopsticks of elegance were often 
found fingers handier. made of carved ivory and wore of value 

China had a more civilised etiquette and antiquity. Many rules of etiquette 
than Europe then, and the handling of govern their use. Laying them across 
the chopsticks was quite a ceremony. the bowl is a sign that the guest wishes 
The Chinese call these pairs of small to be excused. Other ways of disposing 
tapering sticks kwai tsze, meaning them form a secret code of signalling, 
quick ones. Held between the thumb In a time of mourning they arc replaced 
and fingers of the right hand, they are by the fingers. • 

used to take up bits of the food which All this is going now, following the 

is brought to table cut up into small pigtail. The chopstick is going out,-the 

pieces. Or they may be employed as bowler bat and the tight trousers arc 
tongs to sweep the rice into the mouth, coming in, with forks, knives, and 
Many years ago we saw more than spoons. There may lie a reaction in 
once the chopsticks wielded in proper favour of the old ways, but we doubt 
fashion by a great old Chinese gentleman, it, because there will sooii.be no one 
Li Hung Cliang, when lie came as making chopsticks. The big Hong-Kong 
Chinese Envoy to this country. Ho factory which turned them out by the 
would sit at a banquet given by the million lias • gone • bankrupt, partly 
Lord Mayor in his honour, with his bowl because of the falling demand, partly 
of rice and chicken before him, handling because the Japanese have been flooding 
the chopsticks with elegant precision the market with cheaper and cheaper 
while tile other guests went through the chopsticks. 

Voices For the Museum Birds 

A bird lover at Cornell University, went to the Coast he succeeded in 
I’rofossor A. 13 . Allen, can make obtaining records of their songs. On 
bis birds sing at will. his return to Cornell tie found two 

His birds were long since silent, for ancient specimens in the museum. He 
they arc stuffed, but lie has supplied lovingly remounted them and smoothed 
two groups of them with sound films of their feathers, out, and equipped them 
their songs. One group is a family of with his sound films. Now these long- 
ruffed grouse, and round the nest is dead birds call out with t.hc voices of 
arranged a woodland of trees and their remote great-great-grandchildren, 
bushes. When the switch is turned on When the Byrd Expedition (well 
the male grouse begins to stmt and utters named) went to Little America in the 
his hissing note, and the female moves Antarctic, where Lincoln Ellsworth 
to the eggs in her nest. landed after flying the Antarctic Con- 

Then from the surrounding greenery tinent, it brought hack the cries of 

come the sounds of other birds. Thrushes penguins and eight other species of sea 
recapture their first fine careless rapture, birds. These have also been fitted to 
an owl hoots, a licdge-sparrow pipes,-and specimens of their owners, who now 
from a pictured flight of wild geese above give film performances rightly described 
comes'their strange honk. as squawkies, for. they are not mclqdious. 

In another group arc two ivorv-billcd If Professor Allen’s ideas are carried 
woodpeckers from the Gulf Coast region, farther wo may someday have Natural 
These have now become such rare History Museums as eloquent as zoos, 
birds that no naturalist would think of with birds singing and lions roaring, 
shooting them to obtain a specimen for elephants trumpeting, and the call of 
a museum. But when Professor Allen the wild saluting our ears. 

The Duke's Little Army 

O ne private army, that of the Duke of to the young Queen at the Blair Atlioll 
Atlioll, will be left untouched by gathering, when she paid her first visit 
the Government Bill which is to stop all to Scotland. She was so pleased with 
political armies and other disturbers of her reception that she gave permission 
the King’s peace. for the duke and his descendants to 

The Duke’s Army is only a little one, maintain three companies of infantry at 
consisting of no more than 250 men, their own expense. 

and is the only army of its kind in the The tiny army was independent- of 
land. Its maintenance was granted as 'the War Office and is so still; but it is as 
a privilege to the Duke’s grandfather by loyal to'the Crown as that other famous 
Queen Victoria in 1845, a hundred years company, the Royal Company of Scot- 
aftcr one of his ancestors had joined in tish Archers, which, armed with bows 
tlic Jacobite 1745 rebellion in George and arrows, and wearing the- most 
the Second’s day. ■ handsome., of uniforms, competes every 

But the Atlioll of the Victorian day year at the butts, and is officially 
was a hearty loyalist who brought the the King's bodyguard when he visits 
men of his estate and claii to do honour Scotland. 


On Guard For the Blacksmith 


H ow many people, wo wonder, can 
, afford the picturesque luxury of 
having their homestead guarded, as has 
tlic Swedish blacksmith Herr Karlsson, 
by a stately roebuck ? 

It was in July 1934 that he found a 
little exhausted roe in the woods. Its 
mother had probably been shot by some 
poacher. Mrs Karlsson established it. in 
the kitchen and fed it from a' bottle. 
The little creature (they called it Jim) 
flourished under her care, and. was soon 
able. to run about the place and even 
back into the-woods ; but it never ran 
away altogether, as was at first feared. 


Now it is a full-grown and exception¬ 
ally fine buck, with perfect freedom to 
roam where it . listeth, but evidently 
preferring to stay in the neighbourhood 
of the Karlsson household. 

Guardian of the homestead, it is de¬ 
voted to the family, and it is a curious 
thing to sec Mrs Karlsson walking- 
through the streets Ion some shopping 
expedition with Jim following on her 
heels. Jim is fed on vegetables, bread, 
and cake, but sometimes in the winter 
he succumbs to tlic temptation of 
nibbling at the potted plants in the 
sitting-room. 


The Old Liner and the Mew Train 



The Majestic is being adapted for use as a training ship. She will bo renamed H MS Caledonia 
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THE SWELLING 
UNIVERSE 

Dr Hubble and the 
Red Shift 

STARS MOVING 25,000 
MILES A SECOND 

Dr Edwin Hubble, the famous 
Rhodes scholar, has this week finished 
his lectures at Oxford and is ready 
to return to America. 

ITc is the man who, seeing the farthest 
stars through the ioo-incli telescope of 
Mount Wilson in California, has given 
to the world new ideas about the 
structure of the Universe. He turned 
the telescope on to those wondrous 
objects and found now wonder in them. 
Vast Spirals of Stars 

At the time Cecil Rhodes was born 
astronomers had hardly begun to learn 
that these strange spiral forms were not 
of the same company as the rest of the 
bright objects of the Milky Way, but 
were themselves vast systems of stars. 
When Hubble returned to America from 
his student’s years at Oxford it was 
beginning to be recognised that these 
spirals of stars might stand outside the 
Milky Way. 

The years during Hubble’s watch of 
the heavens from Mount Wilson have 
made that belief certain, .and he has 
himself confirmed it with many astonish¬ 
ing details, lie tells us that our Milky 
Way is itself a spiral nebula, one of a 
group, with bright Andromeda its nearest 
neighbour a million light-years away. 
Our own Universe, the Milky Way, is a 
triple spiral of peculiar, shape with two 
outflung arms, the Magellanic clouds. 

Millions of Nebulae 

Ten years' ago Hubble's special work 
with the ioo-incli Mount Wilson telescope 
began, and under his examination the 
spirals began to move in leaps and 
bounds. The greater Universe began to 
move with them, so that it seemed to 
expand 1000 times in volume with every 
five' years Hubble measured it, The 
faintest nebulae within reach of his ioo- 
incli mirror were distant 130 million 
light-years, and a light-year is six billion 
miles. Their number increased with their 
distance, so that lie pictured the New 
Universe as dotted with two million 
nebulae at an average distance apart 
of two million light-years. Each was a 
universe of much the same size as our 
Milky Way, with all its millions of stars. 

Nor was this all. As the distances 
of the spiral nebulae increased so did 
the speed at which they moved through 
space, and the farther they were away 
the faster they sped, till the speed of 
some was 25,000 miles a second. 

Lines on the Spectrum 

How were all these almost unbeliev¬ 
able numbers, distances, and speeds 
ascertained, and can they really be true ? 
They are founded on the amount and 
nature of the light that the nebulae shed 
on the mirror of the 100-inch telescope. 
The distances are measured by measuring 
the amount of the light. The movements 
are ascertained by spreading out the 
light, as the light from the sun is spread 
out by a prism into a rainbow band of 
violet, blue, green, yellow, orange, red. 

On such a rainbow band appear 
spaced lines, when this spectrum is 
closely examined. It was found long ago 
that if these lines, which are in fixed 
places when the light-giving object is 
stationary, appear to shift toward the 
red end, the source of light is moving 
away. This is what is called the red shift. 

The red shift has been one of the chief 
subjects of Dr Hubble’s lectures at 
Oxford. . There are astronomers who 
doubt whether it truly betokens what is 
happening in the remoter depths of the 
New Universe. Are the velocities real, 
or is the red shift due to some other 
cause at present unknown ? 



John London McAdam 


MASTER OF ROADS 

A Boy Whose Toys 
Were Highways 
MACADAMISING THE WORLD 

Today, November 26, wc celebrate 
the hundredth anniversary of the death 
of a man whose rivals mocked and 
laughed him to scorn. It was John 
Loudon McAdam, in whose honour the 
Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers have founded a gold medal 
for highway engineers, while his native 
town of Ayr has set up a commemorative 
tablet, and Moffat, in whose interests 
lie died, is rendering him equal homage. 

Never until the coming of railways 
did a man work such a revolution in our 
land as that achieved 
by McAdam. Born 
at Ayr in 1756, a 
banker’s son, I10 was 
gifted with a mys¬ 
terious faculty for 
road-malting, first 
manifested in child¬ 
hood, when his toys 
were model highways 
of his own devising. 

He went to America 
when tlvc United 
States were British 
and C a n a d a was 
French, then, return¬ 
ing to Scotland, 
bought a comfortable little estate,, and 
began to build roads about it. Until his 
day there had not been a skilled road- 
maker in Great Britain since the Romans 
had quitted our shores over 1300 years 
before. Commerce was choked by 
inadequate means of communication. 
Main roads, lined for miles by mud- 
banks six feet high, were so broken by 
traffic that in bad .weather coaches sank 
to their axles in the mud ; the other 
roads were simply widened tracks made 
by cattle and developed for the use of 
packliorscs. 

The Ideal Material 

McAdam, appointed an agent for 
victualling the Navy, settled at Fal¬ 
mouth, and there carried out on a big 
scale the experiments lie had been 
conducting at homo within narrower 
limits. He made the grand discovery 
that the ideal road for his purpose was 
to be made of broken granite of uniform 
size, all the pieces to pass through the 
meshes of a 2|-incli riddle. 

(This material, lie proved, knitted 
perfectly together, and under pressure 
became watertight. The discovery lias 
the simplicity of genius, but it gave, 
first our own land, and then all the 
countries of Christendom, the first grand 
roads built since the fall of Rome. To 
'make the discovery, McAdam told 
Parliament in 1814 lie had travelled 
over 30,000 miles of roads, and spent 
£2000 in investigation and experiment. 

Roadmakcrs laughed at his proposal ; 
but. McAdam was entrusted by the 
Government with the making of high¬ 
ways all over the land, and, faithful unto 
death, lie came to his end from exposure 
when making Moffat, in Lanarkshire, 
its first good highway. 

Avenues To Prosperity 

He waved his wand and morasses 
disappeared, to be succeeded by the 
magnificent channels for traffic north, 
south, east, and west, by which com¬ 
merce and industry travelled to riches 
and power in readiness for the still 
greater revolution that was to follow, 
the coining of the railways. 

His name has become part of the 
language, for by his methods all 
the great roads of civilisation were 
macadamised, to support the passage of 
traffic which could not have moved had 
lie not laid the foundations of the 
science from which those avenues to 
prosperity came into being. 

Order Next Week’s € N Now 


AS THE TEST 
DRAWS NEAR 
Batting Hopes and 
Bowling Doubts 

Dy a Cricketer on the Hearth 

As the first Test Match with 
Australia approaches the cricketers 
on the hearth begin to ask what the 
elevens will he. 

Mr G. O. Allen, the M C C captain, is 
asking himself that anxious question. 
When he landed lie might have wondered 
who he was going to leave out, but when 
Ames, Robins, Duckworth, and Wyatt 
all damaged themselves the outlook 
changed. Who was going to be good 
enough to put in ? 

Wyatt, a total loss for the first Test 
Match, was the most serious casualty 
because lie was a first-wicket batsman, 
of whom the team seemed to stand very 
much in need. Robins, a wily slow 
bowler, would also be missed. But 
Duckworth should return as a wicket¬ 
keeper. The absence from an eleven of 
a first-class wicket-keeper, who keeps the 
other side’s batsmen guessing, is a handi¬ 
cap that a cricket captain keenly feels. 

The Australian Team 

The Australians have had their 
difficulties also. They lost the help of 
Don Bradman in the match at Adelaide 
when the MCC met South Australia, 
but with him back in the side they may 
feel that their batting is better than any 
other eleven can show. 

The most likely Australian eleven for 
the First Test seemed to be, before the 
season began, Don Bradman, Stan 
McCabe, W. A. Brown, J. H. Fingleton, 
L. Darling, A. G. Chippcrfield, II. 
Ebeling, W. A. Oldfield, W. J. O’Reilly, 
C. V. Grimmctt, and E. McCormick. 

' E. McCormick was the only one of these 
who had no t been seen on English wickets, 
so lie may be noted first. He is a six-footer, 
strong and untiring, did well in South 
Africa, and, takcn'all round, Australia’s 
best fast bowler. Not so very fast. 

A Bowling Problem 

The bowling is Australia's chief 
difficulty. O'Reilly is the best bowler 
left and is in his prime; but Clarence 
Grimmctt, with all his wiles and experi¬ 
ence, is not so young as he was. Young 
F. Ward may bo liis successor, a slow 
leg-break bowler. Lastly there is Hans 
Ebeling, fast medium, brainy, persistent. 

When it comes to batting Australia 
stands on firm ground. We need say 
nothing about Don Bradman, for all the 
world knows lie is the best batsman in it. 
But he leads a Big Four, of whom 
the others are Stan McCabe, who stands 
next to Bradman and is almost a second 
Victor Trumpcr, W. A. Brown, and J. II. 
Fingleton, who will most likely bo the 
opening pair. Brown is only 24, but is 
as steady and stolid as a much older 
cricketer. Fingleton is a right-hander 
with a rock-like defence. 

A Rapid Scorer 

Then after Bradman and McCabe have 
done their worst, or best, according 
to the point of view, comes L. S. 
Darling, a fast scorer though not so 
consistent as the others who go in 
before him. But his place in the batting 
may be taken by Victor Richardson, 
whom some selected as the possible 
captain of the side. 

A. G. Chippcrfield once turned the 
fortunes of a Test Match in England—by 
bis bowling. Lie will not bo played for 
that, but lie is a dashing bat. The new 
batting stars who may rise above the 
horizon, if other fixed stars fail, are 
C. L. Badcock, who hit up a century at 
Perth, and Ray Robinson, the Sydney 
colt. , There are other promising 
Australian youngsters. Don Tallon of 
Queensland, who can keep wicket, though 
he is not likely to be asked while Oldfield 
is there, Keith Rigg of Victoria, and 
Ray Little of Sydney. 

They can all field well, and if the M C C 
beats them wc shall all be proud of it. 


0 FOR A BOOK AND 
A QUIET NOOK 

Great Idea For Schools 

LOVELY LITTLE LIBRARIES 
EVERYWHERE ? 

It is not generally known that the 
readers in our public libraries rose from 
2,000,000 to 4,500,000 in 15 years. 

In stating this Mr Oliver Stanley, 
our Education Minister, remarked that 
between 400,000 and 500,000 children 
leave school in our country every year, 
and wondered how many of them would 
become readers, adding: 

“.Reading is a personal thing. It can¬ 
not be done by circulars from the Board 
of Education. But I can provide the 
child who wants to read with a place to 
read in. 

Even in what wc now regard as suit¬ 
able housing conditions it is not always 
easy to read amid the competition of 
talk, radio, gramophone, and the coming 
and going of people. That is why I am 
so keen to see in our schools libraries 
where the children may read in quiet. 

We are trying to see that every 
secondary and senior elementary school 
lias its library; and by a library I don’t 
mean a bookstall and dark corners. It is 
amazing what can be done with a little 
paint on the walls, a little binding on the 
books, attractive furniture, and more 
light and ventilation." 

Wc like these words, of. Mr Stanley, 
and feel sure that his school libraries will 
make happy readers out of many boys 
and girls. To read is to increase the 
value of life a hundredfold. 

THE GREEN ARROW 

Quickening Up the Railway 

Tlie railways arc working to remove 
the reproach that rail transit is slow. 

For a half-crown fee a consignment of 
goods or livestock is marked with a 
Green Arrow and kept under special 
control throughout its journey, regis¬ 
tered all through to its destination. 

Immediately the goods arc registered 
every railway contact point on its route 
receives an advance advice, by telephone 
or telegraph, and a constant watch is 
maintained until the goods are delivered. 

Senders of registered traffic can also 
ascertain when delivery can be effected. 


THE SEARCH FOR OLD YEW 

Cabinet-makers arc searching England 
for yews. 

A demand for furniture made of 
yew, a timber with a beautiful grain, 
lias revealed a serious shortage of this 
tree, which was once common in our 
land but is now rarely found outside 
churchyards. 

So slow growing that a tree only 
six inches across may be over 100 years 
old, yews are being bought up here and 
there for their valuable wood, though 
few trees arc thick enough to cut up 
into really useful lengths. 


THE VOICE BELOW 

For six days Mr Morriscy’s fox- 
terrier was lost; then a man heard a 
faint baricing which seemed to como 
front under his feet. 

Mr Morrisey was sent for, and at 
great peril allowed liinisclf to be 
lowered 50 feet down a disused shaft 
neap Burnliopo in the north of England. 
The walls were crumbling, and there was 
the danger of falling stones, but the 
mail! who loved liis dog went down to 
rescue it; and the terrier, weak and 
wounded as it was, expressed as well as 
it could its joy in hearing again its 
master’s voice. 


Since the beginning of 1935 the Minis¬ 
try of Labour lias transferred 43,333 
persons from the Distressed Areas. 
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THE CHARIOTEER 

The Grand Constellation 
of Auriga 

A SUN THAT DIVIDED 

By the C N Astronomer 

Auriga, the celestial Shepherd of the 
ancient Chaldeans, is now ascending 
higher and higher in the eastern sky 
of an evening. - 

Within his boundaries is the glorious 
Capella, the famous Shc-Goat star 
described last week, and also the two 
Kids. From pre-Roman' times these 
have always been represented in associa¬ 
tion with Auriga ; but the military might 
of Nineveh appears to have introduced 
a Chariot into the constellation, and so 
Auriga became the Charioteer of the 
Assyrians. Later ,the Romans dispensed 
with the Chariot but retained the Goat 
Reins and Driving Whip. Ilevclius in 
1690 presented Auriga still as a Chario¬ 
teer with the Goat Reins and Kids ; it 
continues to be shown thus, though 
sometimes described as the Waggoner. 

Auriga’s chief features arc indicated 
on the star-map, which shows the con- 



Thc chief stars of Auriga 

stellatiou as seen now in the cast between 
7 and 9 o’clock. Below the brilliant 
Capella is the second-magnitude Beta, 
also known as Mcnkalinan. 1 -ike Capella, 
this star is composed of a pair of im¬ 
mense suns but much closer together, 
the average distance apart of their 
centres being only 7,700,000 miles. As 
the diameter of each sun is nearly two 
million miles, or about 2-4 times that of 
our Sun, it follows that their surfaces 
can be only between two and three 
million miles apart. Colossal tides of 
fire must therefore be raised on each 
sun, making them egg-shaped. Now, it 
so happens that from our point of view 
in space, though it is some 96 light-years 
distant, one sun alternately passes partly 
in front of the other as they rapidly 
whirl round in their orbits. This occurs 
at intervals of four clays, when a slight 
diminution in the light transmitted 
from them is observed. It is to be 
inferred that at no very distant epoch 
Beta was a great sun that divided. 

An Immense Helium Sun 

The fourth-magnitude Delta will be 
seen to the north of Beta ; this star, 
representing the Head of Auriga, is at 
a distance of about 181 light-years, and 
therefore 11,500,000 times farther than 
our Sun. The most southerly star, Nath, 
at the right foot of Auriga, represents 
also the tip of the Northern Horn of 
Taurus the Bull; it is therefore known 
as Beta Tauri as well as Gamma Aurigae. 
It is an immense helium sun of the 
Orion type, 136 light-years distant and 
radiating about 200 times more light 
than our Sun, 

Iota, which represents the left foot of 
Auriga, is about 180 light-years distant 
and radiates about 100 times more light 
than our Sun, so, by taking into account 
its known surface temperature, its 
diameter must be between two and 
three times greater than our Sun. 
Theta, with a-faint star apparently near 
it, is 204 light-years distant, or about 
12,900,000 times farther than our Sun. 

Of the three stars representing the 
Kids, Eta is at a distance of 233 light- 
years, Zeta at something like a thousand 
light-years, while Epsilon appears to be 
one of those pulsating “ giant-type ” of 
suns which blazes up at irregular in¬ 
tervals, from 4J- to 3rd magnitude, but 
from remote depths apparently some 
1600 light-years distant. G. F, M. 


Lamps and 
Candles 

The long nights arc with ns, our 
lamps arc lit. What a host of them wc 
have ! We live in an age of lamps, 
gifts of the modern genii of a lamp more 
wonderful than anything Aladdin ever 
knew. 

The electric lamp in our homes, the 
searchlight on the battleship, the lamp 
which lights itself at sea, the automatic 
coloured lights at the cross-roads—all 
arc marvels of our time. To Murdock 
we owe gas lighting, of which Londoners 
were suspicious in the early years of last 
century, fearful that it might blow up 
the capital. Before then the world went 
to bed by candlelight, or made a little 
patch of brightness with oil lamps 
hardly different from the lamps that 
were used centuries before. 

Diogenes and His Lantern 

The lamps of Toe II not only make a 
ring of light round the world, but they 
link the present with the past, for all 
down the years men have lighted lamps, 
and have been careful not to put them 
under bushels. Diogenes lighted a lan¬ 
tern and walked through the streets of 
Athens by day, telling all he met that 
he was looking for an honest man. The 
Romans arc said to have buried their 
dead with lamps burning slowly in the 
tombs ; and there arc, stories of such 
lamps which were believed to have burned 
for centuries without ever goiilg out. 

It was by the light of a lantern dimly 
burning that they buried Sir John 
Moore, at dead of night. By the light of 
a lantern Guy Fawkes was found waiting 
to blow up Parliament. To Sir Humphry 
Davy the miner owes the safety-lamp ; 
gnd all the world remembers Florence 
Nightingale, our Lady of the Lamp- 
Moving from room to room in the 
hospital at Scutari, she was beloved by 
the wounded and dying. 

In old houses the candle is still the 
children’s friend at night; and wc know 
country cottages where the nightly 
Shadow March, which It. L. S. describes 
so vividly, takes place as the children go 
up to bed, the leader holding a candle in 
his hand, the black night overhead. 

What the Poets Say 

Shakespeare has immortalised the 
candle : 

IIow far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Ruth Manning Sanders, one of our 
modern poets, has given us a lovely 
picture of a girl playing the piano by 
candlelight: 

Now where the candles like iivo 
praying angels, 

Slim, white, and golden-aureoled, 
keep back 

The endless leagues of night, 

She in a luminous ring 

Sits singing. 

And it was E. V. Millar who wrote that 
verse : 

My candle burns at both ends ; 

It will not last the night ; 

But, ah, my foes, and oh, my friends, 

It gives a lovely light ! 

Lamps and candles have long been 
symbols of truth and knowledge and 
life. As one of our public school mottoes 
says : We hand on the torch of life. 

Gideon won a battle by lamplight; 
and David declared that the word of 
God was as a lamp unto his feet. In the 
fullness of time there came One who said : 
I am the Light of the World ; lie that 
followctli me shall have the light of life. 



LUTHER'S POPE 

Leo the Tenth 

WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
IF IT IS NEXT WEEK 

Nov. 29. Marla Theresa died in Vienna , 1780 
30. Edmund Ironside died in London . 1016 
Dec. 1. Pope Leo X died at Rome . . 1521 

2. Napoleon crowned in Notre Dame, Paris 1804 

3. Robert Louis Stevenson died in Samoa. 1894 

4. Cardinal Richelieu died in France . . 1642 

5. Alexandre Dumas died at Dieppe , . 1870 

S T Pjjtjjr’s Church at Rome is the 
most famous church in Christendom. 
Pope Leo X planned the rebuilding of 
St Peter’s and had Raphael as his 
architect, but the 
building went on 
for generations. 

Leo’s own name 
was Giovanni (that 
is, John) do Medici, 
and he was a son of 
the great Floren¬ 
tine ruler Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. 
Reared for the 
Church,with strong 
influence behind 
him, ho became a 
cardinal at 13 and - 
Pope at 37. 

It was in his time that Luther started 
Protestantism in Germany, partly in 
protest against the way in which money 
was raised for the building of St Peter’s. 
Leo treated the movement light- 
heartedly, never realising how it would 
divide Christianity. 

This easy-going Pope was of a mixed 
character. His life was pure, and he was a 
generous patron of learning and art; but 
lie was extravagant and ambitious. 

THE ANNUALS ARE 
ROUND AGAIN 

There is no lack of popular scientific 
books, and three just published will 
delight every modern boy. 

The Boy’s Book of Everyday Science 
(Cs) deals with a wide range of subjects, 
and illustrates vividly liow science comes 
into almost every department of our 
lives. Many pages arc given up to 
experiments that readers can carry out 
in their homes. 

A more specialised work is The Modern 
Boy’s New Book of Motors, Ships, and 
Engines (Cs). Here we read about 
special kinds of locomotives, all sorts and 
conditions of motor-cars, and of ships. 

A companion volume is The Modern 
Boy’s New Book of Aircraft (Cs), which 
deals with the latest phases of flying. 
Here arc informative chapters on aero¬ 
plane instruments, giant air liners, 
gliders and balloons, the skyboat, and 
so on. This is a great book for any boy 
who is air-minded. 

l T or girls two excellent books are The 
Schoolgirls’ Own Annual (Cs), crammed 
with stirring stories and attractive 
articles, well illustrated, and The Golden 
Annual lor Girls (3s Cd). And for the 
younger children there is that old 
favourite The Play box Annual (3s Cd). 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C IM of November 1911 

The Injustice of a Great Nation. The 

United ' States of America declare in 
their laws that all men arc free and 
equal in their land. The statement is a 
mockery. Dr Booker Washington, the 
most famous Negro in the world, a 
native of America, when travelling by 
train has either to ride in “ the Negro 
car ’’ or hire a carriage at great cost. 

The reason is that a law has been 
passed for the Southern States saying 
that a Negro shall not travel in a white 
man’s carriage. Dirty old carriages 
arc kept lor the black men, and Dr 
Washington, one of the most cultured 
scholars in the land, whom President 
Roosevelt was proud to have as his 
guest at the White House, must ride 
in this way. To escape this insult he 
has just had to pay ^roo to travel in a 
special saloon carriage across Texas. 


THE TALE OF 
TWO NURSES 
What They Did With 
Their imagination 

. From a Travelling Correspondent 

In the East End of Paris, right out 
past the Place de la Bastille, is a fine 
new building of creamy grey Stone, 
with great bowed windows to let in the' 
sun, the Hospital of the Cross of St 
Simon. This is the story of it. 

Nearly 30 years ago two Red Cross 
nurses settled in the Charonnc district, 
hoping to be useful to their neighbours 
in any way they were fitted to be by 
their training. They worked quietly, 
faithfully, and their fame spread. ' 

In 1910 came the Seine floods. 

An emergency call! Could the nurses 
of the Charonnc house and feed a great 
crowd of people turned out of their 
homes by the river ? Their rule was 
“ Never say No," so they hurriedly 
found empty houses and shops and con¬ 
verted them into temporary dormitories 
and kitchens. This encouraged them to 
believe that they could do things on a 
larger scale—set up a. dispensary, per¬ 
haps .even a hospital. They formed a 
company, bought land, gathered funds, 
and drew up a magnificent plan. 

A Dream Comes True 

Meanwhile, when the flood victims 
moved out the Red Cross workers trans¬ 
formed their emergency dining-rooms 
into a 20-bed hospital to do the best that 
it could for the neighbourhood while 
their plan was being worked out. Last 
year the dream they dreamed a quarter 
of a century ago came true, and the 
100-bcd surgical hospital, with its varied 
out-patient services, stands in the rue 
Croix St Simon, the centre of a group of 
interesting activities. 

Wc enter the hospital and feel at once 
that it is a special sort of place. It is 
ilooded with light, everything is creamy 
whiteness, including the floor of white 
marble. The creamy white robes of the 
Sister who, greets the visitor match the 
tone of the building, as does her serenity. 

From this building visiting nurses go 
out to seek cases of incipient trouble 
and to help those who cannot come to 
the dispensary for dressings or treat¬ 
ments. They persuade mothers who must 
go out to work to have tlieir babies well 
cared for in the Day Nursery.- They 
encourage the girls to prepare for full, 
useful lives by joining one of the clubs, 
where they can go in for Keep Fit 
classes and take lessons in dressmaking, 
millinery, fine needlework, and cooking. 
Good Neighbours 

As the boys and girls grow older and 
think about marriage they may go, if 
they wish, to discuss this important 
question with-a wise counsellor. Any 
member of the community in need of 
legal advice finds a competent lawyer 
available on certain days to advise him. 
The men’s club, open evenings and 
Sundays, offers indoor and outdoor 
games, such as billiards and skittles and 
amateur theatricals, and the visiting 
nurses know that if they come across 
cases of distress they will not appeal in 
vain to this club for aid. 

All this has grown out of the goodwill 
of two women who settled in a poor part 
of the town with hope that they might 
be good neighbours—an encouraging 
instance of the truth of the Oriental 
proverb : The thousand-mile journey 
begins with one step. 

MITES 

Acknowledging gifts to the diocesan 
centenary fund, the Bishop of Ripon 
gives three examples of sacrifice : 

’A widow has sent ten shillings, her first 
old age pension money. 

Workmen walked to and from ivork 
each day and gave their saved tram fares. 

A man who had intended buying a new 
coat is wearing the old one another winter 
and'has sent the price of a new one. 
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Why it is better to make your 
CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS now 


THE MELLOW SMOOTHNESS 
OF A GOOD CHRISTMAS 
PUDDING ISN'T PRODUCED 
IN FIVE MINUTES. 



CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


\ l lb. Self-raising Flour, or 
$ lb. Flour and 2 teaspoons Baking Powder. 
L I lb. Shredded 1 Atora. ’ lib. Currants. 2 lb. 
Raisins, i lb. Sultanas, i lb. Candied Peel. 
J, lb. Sugar. 2 oz. Sweet Almonds. Rind 
and juice of I Lemon. 6 Eggs. I lb. Bread¬ 
crumbs. i Nutmeg. I eggspoon Salt. Milk 
—sufficient to make right consistency. 

Clean currants, stone raisins, put all the 
dry ingredients into a basin, blanch and chop 
almonds, add eggs, well beaten, grated rind 
of lemon, and the juice strained. Mix all 
thoroughly, put into greased pudding basins, 
cover with greased paper and steam 6 hours. 
Sufficient for 4 puddings 


SO I-USE "ATORA" AND 
MAKE MY XMAS 
PUDDINGS EARLY. 

I KNOW 
THEY WILL MATURE 
TO PERFECTION 


MINCEMEAT 


1 lb. Shredded ‘Atora.’ 1 lb. Currants. 1 lb. 
chopped Apples. 1 lb. Brown Sugar. 1 lb. 
chopped Raisins. J lb. Citron Peel. $ lb. 
Candied Orange Peel. 1 Lemon. § lb. 
Candied Lemon Peel. £ Nutmeg, grated. 

2 oz. Sweet Almonds, blanched and chopped. 
J teaspoon Salt. 1 lb. chopped Sultanas. 

Dry the sultanas and currants after 
washing, mix all dry ingredients together 
after chopping. Lastly, add the grated rind 
and strained juice of lemon. Mix’ all 
thoroughly. (Ingredients can be put through 
small mincing machine instead of being 
chopped.) 


These recipes are 
from lire ‘Atora’ hook 
of 100 tested recipes. 

Send postcard for a 

1 

copy, post free -Hugon 
& Co.,Ltd., Opensliaw, 
Manchester, 11. 

JM.V 



What Has Happened 
in the Last 50 Years 

Mr Spender’s History 

Great Britain : Empire and Commonwealth. 
By . A . Spender. Cassell. 10s Oil. 

We do not hesitate to say that this 
is one of the best and most useful 
volumes of history written in our time. 

Here the story of what lias happened 
in the last half-century is told in a 
straightforward way by one of our most 
famous editors, who has been behind the 
scenes and is better qualified to tell liis 
story'than any other man among us. 

Mr Spender is writing alt through 
these 932 pages as a Liberal spectator of 
events, and for those, who have lived 
through these events liis pages arc a 
captivating story. For those who know 
the generation before ours only from 
such names as Gladstone, Chamberlain, 
Asquith, and Grey, or from such events 
as Home Rule, Woman’s Suffrage, and 
so on, this book will be invaluable. 

Remarkable Things 

This great summary of events is 
divided into seven main divisions and 
69 chapters, and tlio story is told with 
that conciseness and directness which 
we expect from Mr Spender, whose 
pages ai'e far more interesting than a 
novel to all who want to know what it 
is that shapes the destinies of nations. 

It is remarkable to read of the gloomy 
prediction that unless the nation ceased 
its extravagant spending the Budget 
would reach a hundred millions by the 
end of last cpntury. It is remark¬ 
able to read that at the beginning of 
this century our Government found 
itself in something like the position in 
which President Roosevelt lias found 
himself ivitli liis Supreme Court; it was 
decided by our courts in 1901 that 
science and art classes were illegal! It 
is remarkable to read that in the 
momentous summer of 1914 the reply of 
Serbia to Austria was held back for two 
days in Vienna lest it should stand in the 
way of war. It is remarkable to read 
that when the war.was over a Governor 
of’the Bank of England and an eminent 
judge both believed that Germany could 
pay a war bill amounting to several 
times the total quantity of gold in' the 
world. The figure was £24,000,000,000, 
which came downslowly to £2000,000,000, 
and finally to nothing. It is remarkable 
to read .that tlio Peace Conference at 
Versailles divided itself up into 56 com¬ 
missions, which held 1646 sessions 
dealing with races, boundaries, political 
conditions, historic records, finance, 
economics, trade, labour, religion, and a 
great number of other human activities 
all over the world. 

No Handshake For Mr Gladstone 

There are many vivid pictures in Mr 
Spender’s pages of famous actors on the 
stage of world events, and some sur¬ 
prises. Wlio remembers, for instance, 
that when Mr Gladstone went to say 
goodbye to Queen Victoria after 53 years 
of public life the Queen did not shake 
hands with him ? Who remembers that 
when the Irish people poured their small 
savings into a national fund and gave 
£37,000 as a present to Mr Parnell fie 
cut short a speech of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin by saying, “ I believe you have 
got a cheque for me,” and in his speech 
at the banquet which followed said no 
word about the cheque ? 

Small tilings no doubt, yet how small 
a straw shows the way of a mighty wind. 
Mr Spender loves to be accurate, but I10 
loves to be interesting too, and lie has 
written a book which must be on the 
shelves-of all serious people and of all 
libraries for many generations. It 
follows on hiS well-known Fifty Years of 
Europe, his smaller Short History of 
Our Times, and his little handy volume 
of Those Times. Perhaps we must 
count this Mr Spender’s greatest book, 
and it is a legacy to his country that 
any' man would be proud to bequeath 
and that liis-country is proud to possess. 


The Maori and His 
Mother Tongue 

From Our New Zealand Correspondent 

Is the language of the Maoris—the 
native people of New Zealand—in 
danger of dying out ? 

This was one of many questions dis¬ 
cussed by the hundred delegates from 
alt parts of New Zealand in conference 
at Rotorua, the picturesque town in the 
centre of the hot springs country of 
the Dominion. They represented the 
Maoris from every district, and included 
a number of Europeans who are in¬ 
terested in the welfare of the Maoris. 

We arc proud of the way the Euro¬ 
pean and Maori people of New Zealand 
have dwelt in harmony for generations. 
The Maoris enjoy equal citizenship and 
play the same games. That is as it 
should bo; but the elders of the Maoris 
and their European friends see with 
regret that the natives are in danger of 
losing their ancient ways of living, 
their customs and manners, their arts 
and crafts, their traditions, and even 
their native tongue. 

It was stated at the conference that 
in the past the Maori children attending 
special native schools had been dis¬ 
couraged from speaking their own tongue, 
and that Maoris have become so accus¬ 
tomed to European ways of living that 
many of the parents do not speak 
Maori in their homes. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Listeners to next Tuesday’s Music 
broadcast will hear the first dramatic 
interlude of this scries. The scene is 
set in Vienna, where Haydn, a very old, 
sick man, is visited by Beethoven. . 

As stated on another page, we arc 
celebrating the centenary of the death 
of ’| John Loudon McAdam, and next 
Friday's feature programme will tell us 
about the bad road conditions which 
McAdam set out to improve. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 The Principles of Manuring: 
by B. A, Keen. 2.30 Junior Music (The 
Major Scale—Simple Triple Time) : by 
Thomas Armstrong. 

Tuesday, 11.30 The Future o£ the United 
States: by Commander King-Hall. 2.5 
Owls : by C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 Book Talk— 
S. I’. B._ Mais on Hakluyt’s Voyages. 3.0 
A Dramatic Interlude—-Haydn’s Birthday. 
Wednesday, 2.5 A Citizen of Rome : by 
Naomi Mitchison. 2.30 Brain and Nerves ; 
by R. C. Garry. 

Thursday, 11.30 The Nortli-Wcst Coast 
of North America : by G. B, Barbour and 
Alan Sullivan. 2.3 From Hamlet to Village 
to Town; by G. M. Boumphvcy, 2.30 
Amusements : by Madge Pemberton. 
Friday, 2.5 Gold Mining on the Rand : by 
Eleanor Hawardcn. 2.30 John Loudon 
McAdam: by Sir Charles Brcssey. 3.0 
Junior English Literature: by Camille 
Prior. 3.20 Music Interlude by Scott 
Goddard. 3.35 Tolstoy’s War and Peace ; 
by E. M. Forster. ', 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 The Treasures of London’s 
Dockland : by D. I,. Linton. 2.30 Colin 
Milne on Tlio First-Men in the Moon, by 
II. G. Wells. 

TueSday, 2.5 Scotland’s Workshops— 
Butter, Eggs, and Bacon : by W. G. Ogg. 
Wednesday, 2.30 As National. 3.0 Con¬ 
cert by the BBC Scottish Orchestra. 
Thursday, 2.5 News Review: by J. 
Spencer Muirhead. 2.20 Minor Tunes : by 
II Wiseman. 3.0 Scottish History — Castle, 
Market-place, and Abbey: by R. I,. Mackic, 
Friday, 2.5 Speech Training—Round 
Sounds: by Anne II. McAllister. 2.30 
Schumann—pianoforte music : by Herbert 
Wiseman. 3.10 Ilolly and Mistletoe: by 
R. J. D. Graham. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Auriga ..Aw-ry-ga 

Diogenes .... Di-oj-cn-ccz 

Hcvclius...... He-ve-le-us 

Laredo.Lar-ay-doe 

Roanoke.Ro-an-okc 
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THE SIDE LINE 4vSrCv y 


What Has Happened Before 

/v disused railway, complete with a little 
wooden train propelled by means of a Ion" 
iron handle—this was the surprise awaiting 
Joyce and Hugh Drayton when they came to 
stay with their cousin Jack Blake. It was 
theirs to do what they liked with. 

The first journey was thrilling, but when 
they approached the tunnel they had a shock. 
Staring at them in the blackness was a bright 
yellow light. 

But tin's was only the first of the mysteries 
the railway had in store for them. 

CHAPTER 5 

Hanley Park 

ack and Hugh were standing on the edge 
of the platform gazing down at a frag¬ 
ment of the fog-signal, the explosion of 
which they had heard in the night. They 
had run down to the railway station as soon 
as they were dressed. 

“ There it is, and that’s what made the' 
bang,” cried Jack. 

" Then there must have been a train on 
the line,” said Hugh. . 

“ Can't have been,” replied Jack. " Wait, 
there a moment and I’ll soon see.” 

He ran along the platform to the siding, 
lingered for a few seconds, then came back. 

" It’s a funny thing,” he began ; " when 
: wo finished our ride yesterday the points 
were set so that we could run 'the flyer 
into the shed. .Now the lever has been 
pulled over so that nothing would turn off 
what you might call the main line.” 

" That looks as if the points had been 
altered to let a train go by,” muttered 
Hugh. 

” My dear chap, it can’t have been,” 
laughed Jack. “ All the engines and rolling 
stock are out of use, waiting to bo sold.” 

The two cousins turned, and walked in 
the direction of the exit from the station. 

” I suppose we should have heard the 
engine pulling if it had been a train,” Hugh 
admitted. “Still, something must have' 
gone over that fog-signal.” 

“Oh, that may have been Joe Perth’s 
doing. He saw me put it on the line, and 
lie. may have come down and dropped a brick 
on it just for a lark. Look here,” Jack con¬ 
tinued after a moment’s silence, “ perhaps 
you’d better not say anything to Father 
about that fog-signal. ft doesn’t really 
matter, but ho might think I ought not to 
have taken it out of that drawer in the 
booking-office.” 

Breakfast was ready by the time the two 
boys reached the farm, and Joyce had already 
taken her scat at the table. 

“ Hullo, you two 1 ” she exclaimed. 

” Have you been for an early-morning ride 
on the Flyer ? ” 

“ No, we’re saving it for this afternoon,” 
replied Jack. “ We’re going to run an excur¬ 
sion train to Hanley Park, and we’ll take 
our tea with us. Pvc asked Joe Perth to 
come too. As lie helped to make the Flyer I 
thought it only fair that ho should have a 
• trip, so I spoke to him when I was coming 
homo last night.” 

“ Fancy having an excursion train all of 
our own,” laughed Joyce. " Where did you 
say we were going ? ” 

She was told that Ilanlcy Park belonged 
In Sir Mark Medworth, but that as he could 
no longer afford to live there the big man¬ 
sion was closed. The railway formed the 
southern boundary of the estate, to reach 
which, if they went along the line, would 
mean a journey of about two miles. 

' " There's one old servant, Caleb Rowcn, 
left as caretaker," explained Jack. “ He 
lives at the lodge just inside the gates, and 
lie told mo I might picnic in the park any 
time I liked. I want you to sec the lake.” 

Joe Perth was waiting outside tlvc station 
when the three young people arrived from 
the farm. Joyce was carrying a kettle, and 
the boys had two baskets well stocked witli 
provisions. Joe looked quite smart in his 
Sunday clothes. 

” You people can wait here on the plat¬ 
form,” said Jack to his cousins ; " Joe and 
1 will fetch the train.” 

“ Look here, Joe,” he said, as soon as 
they were out of Joyce’s hearing, " did you 
come down in the night and let off that fog- 
signal I put on the line ? ” 

I' Bless me, sir, what made you think 
that ? "was the reply. “ No, I haven’t been 
near the station since yesterday morning.” 

Jack puzzled his brain to think wliat 
could have caused the fog-signal to explode. 
It was-certainly a mystery, but the excite¬ 
ment of starting the exclusion train soon' 
banished the question from his thoughts. 

It was decided that Hugh and Joe 
should take-the first spell of work at the 
levers, and they drove the Flyer along in 


fine style. Joyce, perched on the seat be” 
hind them with her cousin, enjoyed the ride 
immensely. She flashed on her torch when 
■they 11 entered the tunnel, but she was not 
feeling nervous, and joined in the chorus 
of a song the boys were singing. 

On they trundled, some distance past the 
spot where the first journey had ended ; then 
at last Jack gave the order to " shut oif 
steam.” 

“Here we are,” he said. “Look! You 
can see the lake.” 

On the right-hand side of the railway 
stretched a wide expanse of park land, 
dotted with big trees, while through a gap 
in a fringe of bushes could he seen the 
gleaming surface of a large sheet of water. 

" There has always been a light of way 
across the line a little farther on,” said 
Joe Perth. " So you can get over the stile, 
instead of having to climb through the 
hedge.” 

The " excursion train ” moved on another 
20 yards, then came to a halt. Baskets and 
kettle were lifted out, and, as there was 110 
danger of the Flyer being run over by a 
train, it was left standing on the metals. 
The party climbed the stile, then, leaving 
the footpath, they struck out in the direc¬ 
tion of the lake, laughing as they plunged 
knee deep through a growth of bracken. 

" It does seem a shame that a person 
should own a beautiful place like this and 
yet not be able to live in it," said Joyce. 

" Sir Mark lost a lot of money," replied 
Jack. " He may come back some time, 
but at present ho has to economise. It 
costs a lot to keep a place like this going." 

Once clear of the bracken the four 
quickened tlvcir pace. They were nearing 
the lake when a hare sprang out of a tuft 
of long grass and weeds and went bounding 
away across the park. 

" They make what’s called a form, by 
stamping the grass down into a sort of bed," 
said Joe. " They don’t live in a burrow 
like a rabbit.” 

The boys halted to examine the place 
where the hare had been lying. Joyce 
walked on, searching the ground at her feet 
in the hope of finding a four-leaved clover. 
She was close to the lake when, for the 
first time, she raised her eyes ; instantly 
she stopped, with a gasp of dismay. 

Straight in front of her was a bank of 
laurels, which formed a.sort of hedge round 
one end of the lake, and above this barrier 
appeared the head and shoulders of a man. 
Ilis skin was brown, there were big rings 
in his ears, and his head was adorned with 
what looked like a red and white turban. 
There was something in his glaring eyes 
which was hardly human," and he seemed to 
bo leaning forward as if about to burst 
through the bushes and seize the intruder. 

“ O-oh 1 ” cried Joyce. 

She spun round, -intending to run, but 
found that the three boys were close behind 
her. . Jack hurst out laughing. 

“.That chap won’t hurt you," he cried. 

" It’s only a wooden figure-head. The ship 
to which it belonged was called the Saracen.” 

CHAPTER 6 
Danger 

ack led the way through a gap in the 
. bushes into an open space where, 
close to the shores of the lake, stood a big 
summer-house furnished with rustic seats 
and a table. Beside it, raised on a pedestal, 
was another wooden image, the figure of a 
woman with her head thrown back as if she p 
were gazing at tlu: sky. 

“ She came from the Juno, a ship that 
was wrecked near Wcdmouth ages ago,” 
said Jack. ” Hang it all 1 " 

” Wluit’s the. matter ? ” asked Hugh. 

" There used to be three of these figure¬ 
heads, and the one I particularly wanted 
to show you is gone.” 

“ But why should they have been 
brought here ? ” asked Joyce. 

" Oh, it was just a whim of Sir Mark 
Medworth’s grandfather. He’d been a 
sailor, and lie liked things that reminded 
him of the sea. The one I wanted you to 
see came from an old wooden frigate on 
which he’d served as a midshipman, and he 
bought the figure-head when the ship was 
broken up. It was supposed to represent 
one of tiic old admirals, with a cocked hat 
and a telescope under his arm,” 

" I remember the Admiral, but the last 
time I saw it was just after Christmas when 
I came here skating," said Joe. “ Perhaps 
it’s been taken up to the house and put 
somewhere in the garden.” 

” Might be,” agreed Jack. " I’ll ask 
Caleb Rowcn about it the next time I see 
him. Now let’s decide where we’re going to 
have our tea.” 

Continued on the nest page 


£8, 109,432,759 X 5,082,941,637 
= £41,219, 773, 423, 172, 836, 483 


BUT FOR 
TWOPENCE 




The very moment it touches your 
tongue you know that flavour — 
ripe, plump, perfect plum. Then 
the next one will be tangerine, 
then stravyberry, raspberry, sweet 
apricot, gooseberry and lime,- 
lemon or blackcurrant. Real, 
exact fruit flavours all 1 

Fruit clear gums arc hard. 

LRUIT pastilles are medium. 




PKTS. 



PKTS. 


Also try JUICY-FRUITS, soft, 
in packets at 6d. y. t }b. 


A CARD GAME WITH A NEW THRILL! 


For those who play Golf 
p® and ^ or t ^ ose w ^° don’t 

WR 


// 



Or CARD GOLF 

A new thrill—I he fascination of golf—the 
zest of driving and putting, the hazards of 
green and hunker—ail arc captured and 
concentrated in the greatest Card Game * 
in years—KARGOI Helpful hints are 
given on the play, so that you need not 
keep referring to the rules. KARGO 
combines cards and golf—two of the most 
exhilarating pastimes in the world—yet 
you can enjoy this tense and amusing new 
game without knowledge of cither. Play 
KARGO this winlerI 


World Distributors : Caste.ll 
Bros.,' Ltd., Manufacturers 
of Pcpys Stationery 
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Continued from page 13 

Hugh suggested the summer-house, but 
Joyce was in favour of* having the picnic in 
the open air. Why shouldn't they sit here 
beside the lake ? 

" If you’re going to light a fire,” began 
Joe Perth, " I should think we'd better 
make it somewhere away from these bushes. 
There’s a lot of dead leaves and twigs 
about, alt as dry as tinder, and any sparks 
Hying round might start a blaze.” 

They soon found a place on the other 
side of the bushes where there was a patch 
of bare earth on which it would be quite 
safe to make their fire. Joyce unpacked the 
baskets, while the boys started off to 
collect sticks and fetch water from a neigh¬ 
bouring spring. 

. A newspaper was spread on the grass to 
serve as a tablecloth, and on it Joyce 
arranged the teapot, 'milk bottle, and four 
mugs which she took from one of the baskets. 
The fire was soon blazing, and it was not 
long before a.puif of steam showed that the 
kettle was on the boil. The whole party 
were in high spirits. It was jolly to think 
they had the park to. themselves. Not a 
soul was to be seen. 

“ Well, I think I’ve had about enough,” 
announced Jack, when the teapot had been 
emptied and the last slice of cake had dis¬ 
appeared. “ Now I vote wc go for a stroll 
round the lake.” 

Joe Perth extinguished the last glowing 
embers of the fire by pouring water on them 
from the kettle, and the picnic party started 
on their Walk. They spent nearly half an 
hour wandering round the lake, halting for 
some time to watch a kingfisher, a bird 
which neither of. the Draytons had seen 
before. Back once more at their camping 
place, Joyce collected the mugs and tea¬ 
spoons and packed them in one of the 
baskets, together with a bunch of wild 
flowers she had gathered. 

” We must come hero again before you 
go,” said Jack. ” We’ll bring enough grub 
for dinner and tea so that wc can stay 
all day.”' 

Joyce raised her head, and as she did so 
her eyes rounded with astonishment. The 
Saracen was glaring at her, and she dis¬ 
tinctly saw the figure shako its head, for all 
tlie world as if it had heard Jack's remark 
and did not approve of young folks coming 
to picnic in'the park. 

Continued in the last column 


Jacko enjoys Himself 


W hen Jacko heard that Adolphus was 
to play a banjo solo at the big 
charity concert lie was wild with envy. 

b'or Jacko could play the banjo—or 
thought ho could—but did anyone ask 
him to oblige with a tunc ! 

On. the night of the concert, as luck 
would have it, Adolphus was kept late 
at the office. He dashed home' and 


to his immaculate dress suit, stopped 
abruptly and listened. 

“ What on earth is that row ? ” ho' 
exclaimed. 

He opened the door and put his head 
out. “ If that young beggar hasn’t got 
hold of'my banjo ! ” lie exclaimed. 

And down he rushed, three steps at 
the time. 



Jacko was looking thoroughly pleased with himself 


hurried upstairs to dress, having first got 
out his banjo and laid it in readiness on 
the parlour table. 

Jacko, strolling in after him, a lew 
minutes later, picked it up—and gazed 
on it with admiration. 

“ Now I," lie murmured, " could give 
a jolly- good turn on that little feller. 1 
Christy Minstrels ! " lie cried, as the idea 
came to him. “ Not half a bad notion.” 

He went over to the stove. 

“ With a bit of make-up,” lie added, 
bending down and putting his hand up 
tlic chimney, " applied in the right spot, 
to liven things up a bit.” 

Five minutes later Adolphus, upstairs 
in his room putting the finishing touches 


“ Way dow-own the ole Swanee River,” 
sang Jacko, twanging away heartily. 

An extra vigorous twang, and snap ! 

" Crikey ! The string's gone ! ” he 
exclaimed. 

Adolphus burst open the door, and 
nearly fainted. 

There was Jacko perched up on a chair 
in the middle of the table, in heavy make¬ 
up—mostly soot—looking thoroughly 
pleased with himself, Adolphus was 
furious. 

“ You young villain ! ” lie yelled, 

. making a dash at him. 

But Jacko was too quick. Dropping 
the precious banjo, ho leapt down and 
rail for his life. 


“ Look I ” exclaimed tlic girl. 

" What’s the matter ? ” asked Hugh. 

V That horrid figure was shaking its head 
at me. It looked as if it had come alive.” 

All three boys stared for a few seconds 
at the Saracen, but it was steady as a rock. 

“ What will you tell us next ? ” Jack 
chuckled. * . 

j‘ But I’m sure it moved,” declared Joyce. 

!' You got a bit giddy bending over that 
basket, and that’s what did it,” said Hugh. 
“ It was only your fancy.” 

” There’s plenty of time before wo need 
think of going home,” said Jack, glancing 
at liis watch. “ Come on, I’ll show you an 
oak tree they say was planted by the Duke 
of Wellington when he came to Hanley.” 

They spent an hour in roaming about the 
park, and Joyce was beginning to feel glad 
that she would not have to walk back to 
Bratton. She breathed a sigh of relief when 
at; last they reached the Flyer," which was 
standing on the line jlist as they had left it. 
She and Joe shared the back scat, it having 
been agreed that Hugh and Jack should 
drive tlio " engine,” 

Save for the fact that the kettle dropped 
off the train and had to be retrieved by Joe 
Perth, the return journey seemed likely to 
be made without mishap. They passed 
through the tunnel, and were nearing the 
place where the line ran through the wood 
when Jack called Hugh’s attention to a bird 
hovering high in the air. 

“ Look, there’s a hawk I ” 

Still working away at the levers which 
drove the Flyer, the two boys sat gazing 
up at the hawk, and Jack was describing 
liow one had swooped down on a stray 
chicken at the farm when he was interrupted 
by a sudden shout from Joe Perth. 

" Look out, Master Jack ! There’s some¬ 
thing oii the line ! ” 

Right ahead was what at'first sight looked 
like the gate of a level-crossing. The Flyer 
had no brakes, and, though Hugh arid Jack 
did their best to check its career, it was 
within a few feet of the obstacle when it 
came to a stop. Hugh gazed at it with 
his mouth half open. Supported on two 
wooden trestles, and placed right across the 
line, was a board painted red, on which in 
big white letters was the word danger. 

, If we’d run into it wo might have 
jumped the metals and gone off the track 
. down that bank ” cried Joe Perth. 

TO HE CONTINUED 



Magnificent Coronation Medals & Caskets FUEE! 


SOUVENIR CASKET 
AND MEDAL. 

Handsome metal 
casket, beautifully de¬ 
corated in fine colours 
with flags of the Em¬ 
pire and pictures re¬ 
presenting historical 
events in the life of 
our King. Mounted 
in the centre is a gold- 
coloured medal, as described on the right. 
This can easily be detached. Casket contains 
2 layers of chocolates and confectionery. 
Free for 51 coupons and Free Voucher. 



SOUVENIR MEDAL, 

the size of a penny, 
in gold-colou'rcd 
metal. On one 
side, a portrait of i 
His Majesty in f 
Coronation rega- ( 
lia is embossed in 
high relief. _ On 
the reverse is a 
commemorative 
message. Get this medal, free, 
only IS coupons (contained in f 
l lbs. of Rowntrcc’s Cocoa) a 
Free Voucher. 



ALL YOU HAVE TO DO. Ask mother to 
buy you Rowntree’s delicious cocoa. Inside every 
} lb. tin are 3 Free Gift Coupons. Very quickly 
you’ll have enough to get the souvenir you want. Ask 
for Rowntree’s Cocoa twice a day—it’s good for you. 
SHOW THIS TO MOTHER. Rowntree’s Cocoa 
is now improved by a wonderful new pre-digestion 
process. It is made even more digestible—'helps more 
in digesting other foods, and is more bone-and- 
muscle building than ordinary cocoa. Still only 5 id- 
per i lb. tin with 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 

J* SEND A POSTCARD (postage Id.) to 
Dept. SC19, Rowntree & Co. Ltd.,The Cocoa 
Works, York, for FREE CORONATION 
GIFT BOOK (giving pictures and full de¬ 
tails of coronation souvenirs and other 
special gifts for boys and girls) with 
voucher for 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 


Ma rie Elisabeths 
are REAL Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, IIIGII FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 


TRIANGULAR, OCTAGONAL AND I 
RECTANGULAR PACKET FREE ! ! | 

Stamps of unusual shapes aro always attractive. 
This sphndid packet of 34 different includes a 
beautiful now triangular stamp from Liberia, a 
largo diamond stamp from Thessaly, and a 
rectangular map of Cocos Island. A large sub¬ 
marine Tolcphono issue, Turks and Caicos Isle, 
X.Z. Panlail bird, sot oblong Japan—and to the 
first 250 applicants short sots from Hyderabad, 
Spain, Now South Wales (100 years) and IF.S.A. 
including Jioosovclt. Just send 2u. postage, request¬ 
ing approvals. — LISBURN Si TOWNSEND 
(C.N.), LIVERPOOL 3. 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to see my approvals. Send ljd. postage and receive 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(largo stamps), sot of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bi-centenary of .Washington. Union 
ot S. Africa set, including re-issue of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (now colours), Ruanda-Urundi 
Turkey (new issues), etc, 50 stamps in all. Senders 
<if stamp eolloetm's' addresses rcceivo an extra set. 
Now 72-page list, price Id. 100 li. Colonials, 1 /-.— 
C. N. WATKINS. Granville Rd., BARNET. 
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STAMP WALLET 

(Size 3$ bv 3J inches), fitted with PERFORA¬ 
TION GAUGE, etc., and containing LIBERIA 
AIR MAIL (TRIANGULAR), set of ROU- 
MANIA (AVIATION), BELGIUM (Antwerp 
andBrussels), free to approval applicants enclos¬ 
ing 3d. (abroad 6d.), for postage and packing. 

A. B. LEWIS (Dept. B6), 

16, CricKIcwooci Lane, London, N.W.2. 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR 
MITES IN THE 
INFANTS HOSPITAL! 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL—the first Hospital 
i of its kind to be founded in Europe—was 
established in 1903 for the treatment of the diseases 
and disorders of nutrition. There are now-roo cots; 
accommodation for seven Nursing Mothers; an 
Out - patient Department; X - Ray ; Artificial 
Sunlight and Massage Departments; a Research 
Laboratory; a Lecture Theatre; and a Milk 
Laboratory. The work carried on in. the wards, 
is supplemented by the Convalescent Home at 
Burnham, Bucks, with eighteen cots. 



THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman : LORD KEIV1SLEY. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknow¬ 
ledged by the ‘Secretary: ■ 

THE- 

INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Sq.^ Westminster, S.W.l 
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Motor Car Outfits 

The cars, built with these Outfits are not only 
wonderfully realistic in appearance, but have the 
additional attraction of being able to make long 
and speedy runs. 

Prices 10/- and 20/-. 

Aeroplane Outfits 

These splendid constructional Outfits contain 
interchangeable parts with which a large number 
of models of aeroplanes can be made. 

Prices from 3/3d. to 21/-. 

Dinky Builder Outfits 

Simplicity is the keynote of this new building 
system, by means of which the youngest children 
can build all kinds of delightful models. Nuts and 
bolts are not required. 

Prices from 2/6d. to IO/9d. 

“Dolly Varden ” Doll’s House 

The “ Dolly Varden ” Doll’s House provides a 
perfect setting for the new Dinky Toys Doll's 
House Furniture and many other miniatures in 
the Dinky Toys range. 

Price 9/6d. 

Dinky Toys 

Every boy and girl is collecting Dinky Toys, one 
of the most delightful and absorbing collecting 
hobbies ever conceived for children. There are 
now nearly 250 of these charming miniatures, all 
beautifully finished in rich colours. 

Prices of Dinky Toys from Id. to l/6d. each 


Engineering for JBo$?s 

There is no other hobby in the 
world to equal Meccano Model¬ 
building, and none that is so full of 
thrilling interest for boys. Meccano 
is REAL engineering in miniature. 
The models are built with REAL 
engineering parts, accurately made 
of steel and brass, that fit together 
and work with the SMOOTHNESS 
AND PRECISION OF A WATCH. 
These parts can be used over and 
over again to make hundreds of 

different models. 

TELL DAD YOU WANT MECCANO 
FOR CHRISTMAS. Prices from 3 7 6d. 
to 400 7 -. 

Meccano “Standard Mechanisms ” Manual 

Th is manual contains illustrations 
of nearly 200 specially designed 
mechanisms made with Meccano 
parts. Every Meccano 
enthusiast should get a 
copy from his dealer, A 

price V-, or direct from & 

Meccano Limited, Binns || 

Road, Liverpool 13, 



OUR 1936-7 CATALOGUE—FREE 
Get this complete 72-page Catalogue from 
your dealer to-day, or write direct to us for 
a copy, enclosing the names and addresses 
of three of your chums. It will help you 
better than anything else to choose your 
present for Christmas. 


HORNBY TRAINS 

ELECTRIC AND CLOCKWORK 

Playing tho great game of railways with Hornby Trains is the best fun in the 
world. Whether you choose an electric or a clockwork model you can be sure 
that it will give you the utmost pleasure and satisfaction. 

The performance and durability of the Hornby Electric Trains place them in 
a class entirely their own, while the C.lockwork Trains arc hauled by the finest 
clockwork locomotives of their, respective types in the world. 

Start a home railway system now—BUT MAKE SURE IT'S A HORNBY. 

Prices of Electric Train Sets from 15/- to 75/-. 

Prices of Clockwork Train Sets from 4/1 id. to-65/-. 
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MECCANO LIMITED 



DEPT. 27 


BINNS ROAD 


LIVERPOOL 13 
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Tlie Chi’tlrcn’Si Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
' any house tn the world 
for its a year See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER s 

X—, . November 28, 1936 1 X Every Thursday 2d I 


Arthur Mce’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, O.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB What Are These Objects? 

what Am 1? Two Ten-Shilling Prizes and Ttvelve 

I am, dear reader-let me see, Christmas Presents For Girls and Boys 

1 am a (lower, a shrub, a tree ; 

A bird, a beast, a man, a woman. 

Is this relation strange, uncom¬ 
mon 

All this is singular, I own, 

But am I singular alone ? 

So or not so, I claim, you’ll see, • 

Sometimes to have plurality. 

. Answer next week 

This Week in Nature • 

'J'ins green woodpecker is 
.often seen searching for 
beetles. This bird has a long 
wedge-shaped beak with 
which it taps at the bark of a 
. tree in order to induce insects 
to move. It thdn pushes its 
long tongue into the hole 
made and secures its meal. 

Of a dull green colour, the 
bird is made conspicuous by. 
crimson patches on the top 
and sides of the head. 

. Vanity 

A white Persian cat said, “ I 
think 

My coat would look nice if ’twere 
pink.” 

And she seized on some paint, 

But it marie her feel faint, 

So she touched herself up with red 
. ink 1 

Ici on Parle Frangais 
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to r6verb6ro La bordure Le brouillard 
du trottoir 

lamppost. kerb fog 
be brouillard est si £pais que nous 
pouvons A peine voir le rdverMre. 
Tonr. a fait un faux pas sur la 
bordure du trottoir et—il tombe 1 
The fog is so thick we can hardly 
■■ see the lamppost. Tom has tripped 
■..over the herb and—falls t 

Find the Trees 


Qan you recognise the things in this picture ? They arc 
all objects which wc could expect to find on the dresser. 

There arc two prizes of ten shillings each and- 12 other 
prizes as below for the senders of correct, or nearest correct, 
lists ; and in the' event of tics the neatest and best-written 
lists will be chosen, age being taken into account. 

Write your list on a postcard, add your namey address, 
and ago, and post the card to C N Competition No. 14, 
1 Tallis House, London, E C 4 (Comp.), to. arrive not later than 
first post on Friday, December^. Please state on the post¬ 
card your choice of prize—a large iced cake, box of crackers, 
giant cracker filled with toys, or a giant Christmas stocking. 
This competition is open to girls and boys of 15 or under, and 
there is no entry fee. No correspondence can be entered into, 
and the Editor’s.decision must be accepted as final. 
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J^KAiiiNG down or across, the 
names of sixteen well- 
known trees appear in the 
rectangle printed above. Can 
you find them all ? 

Answer nex' week 

Cleaned 

pATiiER’s watch was behaving 
rather erratically. 

"I suppose it needs clean¬ 
ing,” he said. 

“ Oh, 110, Daddy 1 ” ventured 
his four-ycar-okl son. "It 
can’t need cleaning; I had it in 
the bathroom yesterday and 
washed its works thoroughly.” 

Day and Night Chart 



setiVVl DAYLIGHT 
3 SS 
P.M. 


; NOON 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on November 28 . The daylight 
is now getting shorter each day. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

|n the, evening Venus and 
Jupiter are in the South-West, 
Saturn is in 
the South, and 
Uranus in the || 

South-East. I11 ** 
the morning 
Mars is in the 
South-East. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen looking South at 
9.30 p.m. on Sunday, Novembcr 29 . 

How New Zealand Cot Its Name 

y\UKL JANSZOON TASMAN, tllC 
Dutch navigator, dis¬ 
covered New Zealand, and 
thought the islands so much 
lilce the Zealand at home in 
Holland that lie called it the 
New Zealand. 

Hidden Colours 

You have all heard of colour¬ 
ful verses. The verses 
printed below are full of 
colour, in more senses than 
one. In fact, the names of nine 
colours are concealed in them. 

While up in Keighley years ago 
I watched a meagre youth ahead. 
The fellow hit each passer-by 
Ami ordered one to give him bread. 

At this affront a woman screamed. 
I ambled towards the villain small. 
When j list behind 1 got my chance: 
1 tripped him up and made him 
■ sprawl. 

You'll all agree,.now this is told, 
That, when there are things to 
be done. 

Nor hastiness nor anger serves. 
By calm, cool action goals are 

WOtl. Answer next week 

Problem 

Jjjousii Agent : Hero is. the 
very place for you, sir— 
a house without a flaw. 

Air Jones : Really ? Then 
whatever do wc walk on ? 


Wasps Are the Same 

Can ABC? 

Q perfectly. 

I’ll tell you Y, ' 

It has an I ! 

A Six-Letter Word Square 

Qleanses ; a channel in the 
body; tempests; a person 
retired from the world; a 
small animal; method. 

Answer next week 



T-Ta ha! What’s Mousie been 
about ? 

lie's run right in a trap. 

I’ll simply wait till he comes out, 
The silly little chap. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Can You Find These Riven P Ouse, 
Dee, Severn; Thames, Shannon. 

Hidden Towns. Paris, Berlin, Ely, 
Lisbon. Character .Puzzle. QUILP 
(Kcw, yew or ewe, eye, ell, pea). 

Jumbled Flowers. Mignonette, cow¬ 
slip, honeysuckle, clarkia, petunia, 
nasturtium. Charade. Lady-bird. 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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Tales Before Bedtime 

The Bonfire 

Tpiu wind blew so hard it 
seemed as if it must blow 
the trees over. 

“ Wc cannot go for our ride 
this morning,” said Mummy; 
“ it's too windy," 

“ Silly old wind,” cried 
Annette crossly, 

All the week she had been 
looking forward to this ride 
on her new bicycle. Now the 
high wind had spoiled it all- 
It was too bad. 

“ Suppose you help me to 
tidy up,” suggested •Mummy. 
■ " Get the waste-paper basket 
from Daddy’s study and we’ll 
have a bonfire in the garden.” 

Annette ran into the study. 
Daddy’s waste-paper basket 
was quite full. A number of 
old letters and papers were 
lying about tlie room too. 
She picked them up, put them 
on top of the basket, and set 
off down the garden. 

- . Suddenly the wind gave a 
great puff. 

At once all the top papers 
in the basket were blown 
about all over the garden. 
Annette had a fine chase 
collecting them, and by the 
time she had finished Mummy 
came out and they made a 
bonfire. 

Just as they had finished 
Daddy came down the garden. 

“ Have you seen a pound 
note lying about in my 
study ? "• lie asked, “ I put 
it 1 on my-table this morning, 
and now it has gone.” 

" Do you think the wind 
blew it on to the floor ? ” 
asked Mummy. 

" Oh, dearl ” cried Annette. 
" I picked lots of papers off 
the floor. I thought they were 
supposed to be thrown away. 
And now they're all burnt 1 " 

She looked ready to cry. 

" I’m quite sure wc didn’t 
put a pound note on the fire,” 
declared Mummy. 

But although they hunted 
high and low in the study 
there was no sign of Daddy’s 
money. 

Then Annette had an idea. 
Hadn’t the wind blown some 
of the papers all over the 
garden? 'There was just a 
chance that she had missed 
the note when she picked up 
the others. 

She darted out—and almost 
the first thing she saw was 
the note, caught under the 
garden seat. 

" Hurrah ! ” she cried, run¬ 
ning indoors with it. ■“ Look, 
isn’t tlie wind kind ? It blew 
it out of the basket to save it 
from being burnt.” 

You may imagine liow 
pleased Mummy and Daddy 
were. 

As for the wind, it was so 
surprised at being called kind 
that it went off and blew 
somewhere else instead. 

So Annette and her mother 
had their bicycle ride after all. 
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"I LIKE SHIRLEY TEMPLE ^ 


ALMOST AS MUCH 
PALM"TOFFEE, MUMMY 





Ihffee 

The Beat that mununq can buijf 


lere's economy*"*^ 


in cakes 


Save money every week by making 
■ cakes at home. A fruit cake that 
costs 2/3 to buy can be made at 
home for 1/3. To get the very 
best results use Borwick’s Baking 
Powder. You’ll need less butter, 
fewer eggs. Good cooks always use 
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W HEN communicating with advertisers', 
it is to your advantage to mention 
that you saw the announcement in the 
columns of THE CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER. 


-GOOD XMAS GIFTS— 

THREE BIBLE CARD-GAMES: 

; “Hooks of Ihc Dibics " . 2s. Ocl. 

II}/ post 2 J 4 < 1 . 

** Dibit! Birds and Boasts" ... 1 b. 6<1. 
htt Vast 1/10*/. 

*'T)U'(iamo of Bible Characters" Is. 6d. 

ItU po.xt 1/lGd. 

The “ WIGMORE " LIBRARY. 

I Delightful story-hooks, printed on good 
i paper, with illustrations, hound in cloth 
hoards, with jacket wrappers. in colours. 

23 . Od. each. 11 1/ post 2 / 4 </. 

STAMP ALBUMS AND FOREIGN 
STAMPS. 

(Illustrated). Gd. 


The “ Wiemoro * 

Bn vast 8,1. 

The “ Marvel " 

Bit post 1/2d. 

Special collections of Foreign Postage Stamps 
from 3d. per packet. 

PLEASE SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 


!/•- 


LONDON, V/.l 



This sample of Mason’s Ginger, 
Orange and Black Currant Wine . 
Essences will convince you .that 
for purity, strength, flavour they 
make the best home-made wines. 

MASON'S 

GINGER WINE 

ESSENCE 

The popular favourite in thou¬ 
sands of homes. Warming, com¬ 
forting and refreshing. Ideal 
for parties. (Non-alcoholic.) 

Price 9 d. per bottle from Chemists, 
Grocers and Stores everywhere * 


mmm. 


To NlSWBAhL & MASON LTD., NOTTINGHAM. 

Please send me sample case of your Ginger, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Jissonccs. I enclose i)d, in stamps. 

Name and 

Address ..*. 

in Block 

Letters ..*. 

C.N. '■ - ' 


Hie Children s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, Tlie Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetwav House, Farringdon. Street;.London,.E.CU. Advertisement Offices: The 
1' leetway House. It is reglstoied as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post.' Entered as Kceomi-Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere ; Us a year; 
6s Otl for six months. It can also be obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand; Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa: Central Hews Agency, Ltd November 23 S.S. ’’ ~ 


























































































































